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Minute of Appointment 

The Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
acting jointly, and after consultation with the Forestry Commissioners, hereby 
appoint the following persons to form a Committee to be known as the Committee 
on Marketing of Woodland Produce — 

Hugh Watson, Esq. 

Harold Collison, Esq. 

John Corbett, Esq. 

Norman French, Esq. 

Col. Sir Eric Gore-Browne, d.s.o., o.b.e., t.d. 

Sir Patrick Laird, K.B.E., o.B. 

The Hon. Charles Arthur Uryan Rhys, m.c. 

Professor Henry Marshall Steven 

Mr. Hugh Watson is appointed to be Chairman, and Mr. E. G. Richards, 
M.C., and Mr. M. L. David of the Forestry Commission to be Secretaries to the 
Committee. 

The Committee’s terms of reference are ; 

With the object of promoting confidence and stability, and bearing in 
mind both the output from Forestry Commission woodlands and the 
need to develop markets, to consider what measures might be taken within 
the home timber industry to improve the arrangements for marketing 
produce from privately owned woodlands ; and to report. 

The Committee will report to the Forestry Commissioners. 

(Sgd.) James Stuart 
(Sgd.) Tom Dugdale 



Whitehall, 

3rd May, 1954. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MARKETING OF 
WOODLAND PRODUCE, 1956 



Introduction 

TO THE FORESTRY COMMISSIONERS 
Gentlemen, 

1. We were appointed in May, 1954, by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland, acting jointly, to form a Committee to be 
known as the Committee on Marketing of Woodland Produce, with the following 
terms of reference: 

“With the object of promoting confidence and stability, and bearing in 
mind both the output from Forestry Commission woodlands and the need 
to develop markets, to consider what measures might be taken within the 
home timber industry to improve the arrangements for marketing produce 
from privately owned woodlands; and to report.” 

MEETINGS AND EVIDENCE 

2. We held our first meeting on 25th May, 1954, and subsequently met on twenty- 
three occasions. We received written evidence from 29 organisations and 12 indi- 
vidual persons, and we heard oral evidence, mostly in amplification of the written 
evidence, from 21 organisations and 4 individuals. A list of the bodies and persons 
who gave evidence is given in Appendix A. In addition we had the benefit of help 
and advice from a number of bodies and individuals who did not formally submit 
evidence. We should like to place on record our appreciation of the help we re- 
ceived from all these sources. 

SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY 

3. We gave careful consideration to our terms of reference in the light of the state- 
ments made by the Minister of Agriculture^ when replying to a Debate on our 
appointment. It was plain that we were not free to recommend any measures (for 
example, a levy-subsidy) which would have affected policy regarding the import 
of timber to this country. It appeared that on a strict construction of our terms of 
reference we might also be debarred from recommending any other measures which 
might involve financial aid being given to the industry externally, i.e. from the 
Exchequer or the Forestry Fund, in the form of subsidies or guaranteed prices for 
home-grown timber. We felt, however, that had the Government wished to pro- 
hibit any such recommendation they would have done so specifically; and we 
agreed not to regard ourselves as precluded from putting forward a recommendation 
for the provision of direct financial aid if sufficiently strong evidence were forth- 
coming of the need for it. 

^ House of Commons, 30th April, 1954: Hamard Vol. 526 No. 101: Cols. 1987-1993 
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4. We found it necessary to give a broad meaning to the words “arrangements for 
marketing’*. Our enquiries quickly led us into considerations of policy and organisa- 
•tion in relation to the marketing of home-grown timber, and it is in these fields that 
our main conclusions are to be found. . 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

5. We are happy to acknowledge our very real obligation to our Secretaries, Mr. 
M. L. David and Mr. E. G. Richards. Mr. David has been largely responsible for 
drafting the Report and has been indefatigable in reducing to a reasonable compass 
both the narrative and the conditions and recommendations contained in it, while 
the technical knowledge of Mr. Richards has been of the greatest value to all 
Members of the Committee. 
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CHAPTER I 



Historical 



INTRODUCTORY 

6. A national forest policy directed specifically to producing a substantial propor- 
tion of the timber needed to meet the nation’s requirements is a comparatively 
recent innovation in Great Britain. For many centuries timber, where it was 
grown commercially and not purely for amenity or sporting purposes or for shelter 
of farm stocks, was for the most part consumed locally and for mainly rural pur- 
poses. The State showed little interest in the promotion of forestry as an industry 
except for intermittent attempts to safeguard the supply of oak for ship-building, 
and with the replacement of wooden by iron ships even that limited interest was 
for most of the 19th century withdrawn. 

THE 19th century 

7. Following the Industrial Revolution, cheap and easily workable timber began 
to be required in ever-increasing amounts for a variety of new industrial uses. 
Home woodlands contained neither the types nor the quantities of timber to meet 
this demand and the importation of timber, principally of softwoods (or timber 
derived from coniferous tree species) expanded greatly. As the Forestry Commis- 
sioners have pointed out in their Report on PosUWar Forest Policy,^ the manage- 
ment of British woodlands made but a slow response to the changing pattern of 
demand. While Scottish woodlands had always contained a considerable proportion 
of softwoods, in England and Wales hardwood producing (or broadleaved) species, 
largely persisted throughout the nineteenth century and into the twentieth. The 
opportunity to establish home woodlands as a major source of commercial supply 
was lost, and by the end of the nineteenth century they had sunk to a subsidiary 
position in the nation’s timber supplies. 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

8. By the outbreak of war in 1914 the trade in imported timber had grown, and 
the contributions from home woodlands had shrunk, to a point where no more than 
7 per cent of the country’s total requirements were being met from home sources. 
During the first two years of the war timber occupied between one-seventh and 
one-eighth of the total shipping entering the country.® With the intensification of 
submarine warfare energetic measures were taken to utilise home supplies to the 
utmost. Imports fell from llj million tons in 1913 to 6J- millions in 1916 and 
millions in 1918. Corresponding estimates of the total quantity of home-produced 
timber supplied were one million tons in 1916, rising to 4J millions in 1918. In the 
process serious inroads were made into the country’s stocks of standing timber. 
It has been estimated that out of a total of some 3 million acres of timber standing 



^ Post-War Forest Policy: Report by H.M. Forestry Commissioners presented by the- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Parliament in June, 1943, and published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6447) by H.M. Stationery Office. (4r. Od.). 

® These and the other figures in this paragraph are taken from the Report on Post-War 
Forest Policy (paragraphs 26-27). 
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in 1914 (almost entirely privately owned) some 450,000 acres were cut down and 
utilised during the first world war and immediately afterwards. 

FORMATION OF THE FORESTRY COMMISSION 

9. Towards the end of the 19th century some signs had been evident of an 'awaken- 
ing Governmental interest in forestry; a series of Committees had been appointed, 
recommendations made for schemes of afforestation, and in 1909 funds vested in 
the Development Commission for this purpose. Little actual progress had, how- 
ever, been made before the war broke out. The war brought home for the first 
time the need for a stable and continuing forest policy, and in 1919, following 
recommendations made by the Forestry Sub-Committee (the Acland Committee) 
of the Reconstruction Committee, the Forestry Commission was set up by Act of 
Parliament as a national forest authority, with the general duty of promoting the 
interests of forestr}', the development of afforestation and the production and supply 
of timber in the United Kingdom. 

THE INTER-WAR YEARS 

10. The Commissioners at once set to work to- acquire land and to establish new 
plantations, but the scope of their operations was curtailed in 1922 and, after a 
return to the original programme, again in 1931 on grounds of national economy. 
In spite of these checks the Commissioners had by 1939 built up a national forest 
estate of over one million acres, of which 714,000 acres were classed as plantable; 
the area actuallv under plantation w’as 434,000 acres. ^ More than 90 per cent of the 
new plantations established were of softwoods. 

1 1 . The primarv task facing the owners of private woodlands w’'as one of rehabilita- 
tion. The Acland Report was based on the expectation that woodland owners would 
be able to re-stock their woodlands with limited financial assistance; but this hope 
was not fulfilled, largely because of the change in the economic position of woodland 
owners due to taxation; low prices for timber during most of this period were also a 
deterrent. The Commissioners have described the treatment of the 450,000 acres 
felled during the first world war and afterwards in these words. ^ “A small proportion 
was systematically replanted by the owners, a small part was acquired by the Com- 
mission for replanting, a considerable area was allowed to grow up to such species 
as came in naturally, and much was left unplanted, subjected to grazing and is still 
more or less bare of woody growth. Meanw^hile felling continued without adequate 
replacement of the areas newly felled.” The Commissioners provided planting 
grants from 1921 onwards at the rate of £2 per acre for conifers and up to £A per 
acre for broadleaved species ; the total area planted with the aid of these grants in the 
years 1919to 1939was 125,862 acres,® or some 6,300 acres a year. The Commissioners 
noted that “comparatively little other planting was done” and that “the total effort 
was .... quite inadequate for maintaining private woodlands in a productive state.” 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

12. Plans for the curtailment of imports and the expansion of home production in 
the event of w’ar had been worked out in advance and on the outbreak of war were 
put into effect without delay. Within 12 months of the outbreak of war output of all 
categories of timber from home woods had been more than doubled, and it con- 

^ Posl~M'ar FoTest Policy, paragraph 38. 

-Post-War Forest Policy, para. 45. ^ Po^t-War Forest Policy, para. 47. 
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tmued to increase until a peak was readied in 1942-43, after which it remained at a 
high level until the end of the war4 This was only achieved at a heavy cost to the 
nation’s reserves of standing timber. The fellings of the second world war were if 
an 5 Tthing more intense, and certainly more prolonged, than those of the first. It has 
been estimated that by the end of 1945 some 60 per cent of Great Britain’s soft- 
woods and some 40 per cent of the hardwoods had been taken,® and as most of the 
Forestry Commission’s plantations were comparatively young the brunt of the 
sacrifice fell once again upon the owners of private woodlands. 

POST-WAR FOREST POLICY 

13. The second world war brought home even more urgently than the first the need 
for a rapid expansion of the country’s resources of home-produced timber and for 
a sustained and co-ordinated forest policy. In 1943 the Forestry Commissioners 
issued their Report on Post-War Forest Policy (referred to in paragraph 7 above)’.® 
They estimated (paragraphs 157-158) that at the end of the war there would be 3.1 
million acres of land in Great Britain which would then be woodland or would have 
so recently carried timber as to be readily recognised as such, but that making allow- 
ances for the claims of amenity and shelter and for the difficulties of management 
only two-thirds of this area would be capable of making an effective contribution to 
future timber production. The Commissioners recommended (paragraph 113) that 
from the point of view of security the nation should aim at having at least five 
million acres of effective forest, of which two million acres would be secured from 
the existing woodlands and three million acres obtained by the afforestation of bare 
land. The State and the private owner would work together to achieve this aim, 
although the afforestation of bare land would fall mainly upon the State. The area 
proposed would, it was estimated, ultimately produce a volume equivalent to about 
one-third of the country’s needs based on pre-1939 consumption. The Com- 
missioners also referred to the “valuable contingent advantages associated with 
forests, such as the development and settlement of rural Britain”, and foreshadowed 
the emergence of forestry as one of the nation’s major industries. 

14. The Commissioners recommended (paragraph 268) the continuance after the 
war of restrictions on the felling of standing timber in the interests of conserving 
what remained of the growing stock and the institution of “some degree of control” 
of the silviculture of private woodlands. Their proposals regarding private forestry 
were developed in more detail in a supplementary Report issued the following 
year.^ 

PROGRESS SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

15. Following acceptance of their recommendations by the Government, the Com- 
missioners stepped up their planting programmes to the extent that in 1954 (the 
latest year for which complete data have been published) some 70,000 acres were 
planted, as against a yearly average of some 18,000 acres between the two wars, 
and the total of state-owned plantations rose to close on one million acres. The 
year 1954, however, according to the Commissioners, marks the peak — for the 
time being — of their ‘planting. Owing to the fall in the reserves of land awaiting 

^ Russell Meiggs: Home Timber Production, 1939-1945: Appendix 1, Table 2. 

® id. page 43. 

^Post-War Forest Policy: Report by H.M. Forestry Commissioners. (Cmd. 6447). 

^Post-War Forest Policy — Private Woodlands: Supplementary Report by H.M. Forestry 
Commissioners (Cmd. 6500). H.M.S.O. (id. 
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planting the rate of planting in State forests will have to be temporarily reduced, 
although no change in the long term plans is contemplated.^ At the same time the 
total area estimated to have been planted annually by private owners has risen from 
9,000 acres in 1947® to 19,100 acres in 1954,® as against the pre-war average of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 acres. Measured against the programmes recommended in 
the White Paper of 1943, the Commissioners had at 30th September, 1954, achieved 
64 per cent and private woodland owners 77 per cent of the targets accepted by the 
Government as desirable.^ 

16. Impetus has been given to the effective management of woodlands in private 
ownership by the introduction of the Dedication and Approved Woodlands 
Schemes®. Under these Schemes the owner undertakes certain obligations in relation 
to his woodlands, including that of working to a plan of operations approved by the 
Commissioners, in return for the provision of financial assistance. On 30th Septem- 
ber, 1955, the area dedicated amounted to 410,300 acres and work preliminary to 
dedication was in progress in respect of a further 106,000 acres. At the same date the 
area of woodlands in the Approved Woodlands Scheme was 82,900 acres, and plans 
of operation covering a further 46,700 acres were in course of preparation. Thus 
ten years after the end of the second world war the total area of privately owned 
woods included or projected to be included in formal schemes of management was 
some 650,000 acres. 

MARKETING POLICY 

17. The Commissioners devoted only a short section of their Report on Post-War 
Forest Policy (paragraphs 323-333) to the marketing of this great future growth of 
timber. Some of their observations are, however, worth reproducing here. 

“325. Two principles of the post-war Forestry Policy which we propose 
are the building up of the reserve of standing timber as quickly as possible, 
and the maintenance of an efficient home timber trade as the nucleus for 
expansion in time of emergency. These two principles are to some extent 
opposed to each other and it will be necessary to find an adjustment . . . .” 
“326. The Forest Authority will become increasingly interested in the 
marketing of timber. Not only will sales from State forests increase rela- 
tively to private sales, but also, because of its interest in dedicated wood- 
lands, the Forest Authority will be concerned to see that much private 
timber is properly marketed.” 

‘ ‘327. It seems probable also that post-war fellings will have to be confined 
mainly to over-mature timber on the one hand and to thinnings (improve- 
ment fellings) on the other. The supply of over-mature timber will tend 
to diminish, but that of small timber will increase steadily as the Forestry 
Commission and private plantations formed since the last war, and also the 
large areas now proposed to be planted, come to the thinning stage. Two 
main consequences are to be envisaged: the home-grown timber trade as 
it existed b efore the war will be considerably smaller in scale and, secondly, 

^ Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, for the year ended 30th Sept- 
ember, 1954: page 7. (H.C. 18, 1955/56) H.M.S.O. 3^. 6d. 

® Thirtieth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1949 : page 36. (H.C. 5, 1950/51). 
H.M.S.O. 4 j. 

® Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1954: pages 12 and 48-9. 

* id. page 8. The programmes proposed by the Commissioners and accepted by the Govern- 
ment as desirable for the first post-war decade are set out in detail in Appendix XIII to the 
Report on Post-War Forest Policy. 

® For details of these Schemes, see Forestry Commission Booklet No. 2, The Dedication of 
Woodlands (Fourth Edition, 1956, H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d.) and Grants for Woodland Owners 
(obtainable free of charge from all Forestry Commission offices). 
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its re-growth will be in a new direction calling for initiative, new methods 
and new plant.” 

“328 It will be an important function of the Forest Authority to 

foster new industries, and we are confident that, provided the problems are 
approached in a scientific and business-like way, the pre-war reproaches as 
to the unsaleability of British timber can be completely removed, tvith 
corresponding benefits to forestry and the countryside.” 

The Commissioners also noted (paragraph 331) that “clearly there wfill have to be 
better co-ordination between the owners of standing timber (both State and 
private) and timber traders.” 

18. More than ten years have passed since these observations were made. It is our 
task to consider how the Commissioners’ expectations have worked out in practice, 
how far their policies remain valid in the rather different conditions obtaining 
to-day and what modifications, if any, may be necessary. To this task, so far as con- 
cerns the woodlands in private ownership, we address ourselves in the Chapters 
which follow. 
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CHAPTER II 



Production 



INTRODUCTORY 

19. Any survey of the marketing of home-grown timber, if it is to be based on 
sound premises, must start from a consideration of, on the one hand, the volumes 
and types of material available at present and in the future and, on the other, the 
principal uses for which it can be marketed. Accordingly we give in this Chapter 
estimates of production from British woodlands both for the present and over the 
next two decades ; in the next we review briefly some of the main markets for which 
it should be suitable. Two decades is the longest period for which we can forecast 
with reasonable certitude. 

CENSUS OF WOODLANDS 

20. A well-informed forest policy is dependent upon accurate and reasonably 
up-to-date knowledge of the size, type and condition of the existing forest resources. 
The first svstematic survey of British woodlands was conducted by the Forestry 
Commissioners shortly after the first world war and the results were published in 
1928.^ The next sur\'ey was planned in 1938-9 as a basis for forecasting the potential 
production from home woodlands in the event of war, but owing to the outbreak 
of war it had to be completed on a sampling basis. After the second world war one 
of the first steps taken w'as to organise a new survey as a basis for the work of recon- 
struction. The sur\’ey, known as the Census of Woodlands, was started in 1947 and 
the field work completed about the middle of 1949. The results were published by 
H.M. Stationer}’’ Office in 1952 in Forestry Commission Census Report No. P This 
Report deals with all woodlands of 5 acres in extent and over. The results of a 
supplementar}’’ Census carried out in 1950-51 of hedgerow and park timber and 
woods under 5 acres were published in 1953 as Census Report No. 2.® These two 
Reports are the main source of statistical information about the extent, composition, 
distribution, etc., of British woodlands, both State and private. 

HOME PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF TIMBER IN GREAT BRITAIN 

21. The total land area of Great Britain (excluding water surfaces) as at December, 
1948, was estimated to be some 56.2 million acres. The total woodland area as dis- 
closed by the Census of Woodlands was 3.4 million acres, or 6.1 per cent of the 
total land area^ — as against 19 per cent in France, 27 per cent in Germany and over 
50 per cent in Sweden.® On the other hand Great Britain has not only a dense 
population, but also a higher consumption of industrial wood (i.e. wood other than 
domestic fuel wood) per head of population than any Continental country except 

^ Report on Census of Woodlands and Census of Production of Home-Grown Timber, 1924. 
H.M. Stationery Office (out of print). 

® Forestry Commission Census Report No. 1 : Census of Woodlands 1947-1949; Woodlands 
of Five Acres and Over. H.M. Stationery Office, price \2s. 6d. net. 

® Forestry Commission Census Report No. 2: Hedgerotv and Park Timber and Woods under 
Five Acres. H.M. Stationery Office, price 5r. Od. net. 

■* Census Report No. 1, page 31. ® Post-War Forest Policy, paragraph 151. 
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the Scandinavian countries.^ This combination of circumstances has meant that 
while timber and its products are of vital importance in the economy of this country, 
the home timber industry has not been in a position to make more than a small con- 
tribution to the nation's requirements. 

22. The following table^ gives a broad picture of the relative importance of home 
timber production and of imports of timber to this country (i) in the five years 
immediately preceding the second world war (ii) during the second world war. 



AVERAGE ANNUAL HQME PRODUCTION AND NET IMPORTS OF TIMBER 
AND TIMBER PRODUCTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1934-1945 
Equivalent of round timber in millions of hoppus feet® (over bark) : 





HOME 


PRODUCTION 


IMPORTS 














Derivative 






Softwood 


Hardwood 


Total 


Softw'ood 


Hardwood 


Products(a) 


'i'otai 


1934-38 


27 


20 


47 


639 


67 


377 


1,083 


1939^5 


120 


88 


208 


197 


25 


149 


371 



Note (a).- Derivative products include mainly pulp, pulp and paper products, veneers and 
plywood. In the case of home production the volumes so used are relatively small and 
have been included in the figures for softwood and hardwood production as appropriate. 



These figures bring out two striking facts. First, the very small part played by 
home production in the years before the second world war, less than 4 per cent. 
Secondly, the dramatic expansion to meet the country’s emergency needs in 1939- 
1945, an increase of some 350 per cent during the whole period of seven years. 
This, expansion was, of course, possible only by devastating the woodlands; but it 
shows that home timber was able in an emergency to meet many of the nation’s 
essential needs and poses the question whether it could not be more extensively 
utilised in time of peace. 

23. We give below comparable figures for the year 1950 (the latest year for which 
they are available in this form). 

HOME PRODUCTION AND NET IMPORTS OF TIMBER 
AND TIMBER PRODUCTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1950* 



Equivalent of round timber in millions of hoppus feet (over bark): 



HOME 


PRODUCTION 


NET IMPORTS 


Softwood 


Hardwood 


Total 


Softwood 


Hardwood 


Derivative 

Products 


Total 


28 


64 


92 


285 


89 


241 


615 



^European Timber Trends and Prospects: F.A.O., Geneva, 1953. H.M.S.O. 25 j. 

^ Based on the Statement presented by the Forestry Commission to the Fifth British Empire 
Forestry Conference, 1947. , 

® Hoppus foot : the unit of volume traditionally used in this country for timber in the round. 

1 hoppus foot =1.273 true cubic feet. . « • . , 

* Based on the Statement Presented by the Forestry Commission to the Sixth British Common- 
wealth Forestry Conference, 1952. 
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In 1950 a number of 'war-time and post-war controls (import licensing, consumer 
licensing, etc.) were still in force and the figures given above cannot be taken as a 
reliable guide to the normal peace-time pattern of trade. Since the removal of con- 
trols the total consumption of timber in Great Britain has increased substantially, 
the bulk of the increase coming from imported timber, so that it appears probable 
that there has been a reversion to something more like the pre-war pattern. A 
Government spokesman has said^ that over the last five years the average annual 
value of the timber imported to this country was £157 million and that a further 
£84 million was spent annually on imports of pnlp. In 1950 the total output of 
home-grown timber was valued at £10.3 million. It seems, therefore, that the ful- 
filment of the Government’s post-war forestry programme could in time make a 
substantial contribution to the balance of payments problem. 

POST-WAR GROWLING STOCKS AND CONSERVATION POLICY 
24. The hea\w -war-time fellings left the country at the end of the last war with 
comparatively small reserves of standing timber of sawmill sizes, particularly in the 
case of softwoods, and moreover the best trees had been sacrificed for war purposes. 
The volume of hardwoods standing in 1954 has been estimated by the Forestry 
Commission at some 2,480 million hoppus feet (over bark), of which more than 
three-quarters was in woodlands over 80 years of age. Softwood stocks are con- 
siderably smaller; the estimated standing volume in 1954 was only 1,400 million 
hoppus feet (over bark), of which only 500 million hoppus feet (36 per cent) was in 
woodlands over 60 years of age. The following table (extracted from Tables 19, 45 
and 74 of Forestry’ Commission Census Report No. 1) shows the distribution of 
high forest^ by age classes and composition. 



AREA OF HIGH FOREST IN GREAT BRITAIN BY AGE-CLASSES, 
COMPOSITION AND OWNERSHIP (THOUSANDS OF ACRES) 

At 30th September, 1947. Woods of 5 acres and over. 



Age 

Class 


M.4IXLY BRO.\DLEAVED 


MAINLY CONIFERS 


Private 


State 


Total 


Private 


State 


Total 


Total 


777.3 


66.5 


843.8 


476.9 


468.0 


944.9 


CK-erSO 


195.2 


24.4 


219.6 


37.1 


3.6 


40.7 


61-SO 


SI.3 


2.1 


83.4 


45.5 


3.1 


48.6 


41-60 


49.0 


1.9 


50.9 


61.5 


3.8 


65.3 


21-40 


49.2 


4.9 


54.1 


143.1 


79.7 


222.8 


0-20 


18.8 


23.8 


42.6 


134.2 


365.6 


499.8 


Uneven aged .... 


3S3.S 


9.4 


393.2 


55.5 


12.2 


67.7 



The table shows that in 1947 in broadleaved woodlands, in which the older age 
classes predominated, the State owned less than one-twelfth of the total area. In 



1 The Mimster of State, Scottish Office: House of Lords; 23rd February, 1955. Hansard 
H.L. Vol. 191, No. 24: Col. 400. 

*High forest, as defined in the Forestry Commission Census of Woodlands, consists of 
stands of trees that are normally grown to maturity from planting, sowing, natural regenera- 
tion, or occasionally from coppice shoots. 
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conifers, which consisted largely of the younger age-classes, the State owned 
almost half the total area. Although eight or nine years have passed since the Census 
was taken, and in the meantime a considerable amount of planting and replanting 
has been undertaken in both State and private woodlands, the general picture re- 
mains the same to-day. 

25. The low volume of mature timber standing in British woodlands and the slow 
rate of expected recruitment to the mature age-classes have necessitated the main- 
tenance of Government control (instituted originally for war-time purposes) over 
the felling of timber. The Forestry Act, 1951, laid upon the Forestry Commissioners 
the duty of promoting the establishment and maintenance of adequate reserves of 
growing trees and empowered them to control by licence the felling of timber. 
Under the Act a licence is required (with comparatively minor exceptions) for all 
fellings of growing trees, and may be refused if it appears to the Commissioners 
that the felling would be contrary to the interests of good forestry or agriculture or 
of the amenities of the district. The issue of a licence may be — and in practice nor- 
inally is— made conditional upon the re-stocking of the area felled. In addition a 
limit is fixed annually, after consultation with organisations representing private 
woodland owners and timber merchants, to the overall volume of certain classes of 
timber in private ownership for which felling licences wiU be issued in the ensuing 
twelve months. The limit so fixed is referred to as the felling quota. At the present 
time the quota applies (i) to all conifers of over 6 inches quarter girth at breast 
height, except silvicultural thinnings — the volume of conifer thinnings over 6 inches 
likely to be felled during the period under consideration being taken into account 
when the quota is being fixed; (ii) to all broadleaved species of over 6 inches quarter 
girth at breast height, including silvicultural thinnings. For those classes of timber 
not subject to the quota, no limit is set to the total volume which may be felled 
annually, but a licence is still required before any felling takes place. 

26. It was stated in evidence by the Commission that the size of the quota is deter- 
mined having regard to the estimated annual increment of the total stocks of stand- 
ing timber in the country. The felling quota for the Forest Year 1955 (1st October, 
1954 to 30th September, 1955) was 6.9 million hoppus feet (over bark) for conifers 
and 26 million hoppus feet for broadleaved species. The Commission estimated 
that if these quantities were deducted from the estimated increment during the 
same Forest Year the result would be — 

(1) as regards conifers, a net gain of some 7 million hoppus feet in the standing 
volume of timber of sawmiU size, 

(ii) as regards broadleaved species, a small deficit. 

Although in recent years, for reasons which are perhaps too complex to examine in 
detail here, the quotas have not always been fully taken up, it is broadly true to say 
that under existing circumstances the overall volume of timber coming on to the 
market from private woodlands is as a matter of policy being artificially restricted 
in the interest of securing an adequate national reserve of standing timber. It may 
be noted that the quota does not apply to the felling of timber in State ownership, 
most of which is, of course, too young to be of importance at present from the 
point of view of maintaining a strategic reserve. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THINNINGS 

27. The growing of timber to the best advantage, from both the biological and the 
economic points of view, requires that there should be systematic thinning of the 
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crop as the trees increase in size, beginning when they are about twenty years old 
or even earlier, and continuing throughout the life of the stand. The earlier thin- 
nings yield only small sized produce, but there is a progressive increase. The 
thinnings or intermediate yields in total may be almost equal to the final yield when 
the wood is felled,^ hence it is important to emphasise the necessity of ensuring 
adequate markets at economic prices for the increasing volume of produce from 
thinnings. 

28. We give below estimates (provided by the Forestry Commission) of the volumes 
of thinnings which could compatibly with good silvicultural practice be removed 
annually from British woodlands over the next 25 years. 

POTENTIAL YIELD (ESTIMATED) FROM SILVICULTURAL THINNINGS 

(including selective fellings): woods of 5 ACRES AND OVER 



Volumes in millions of hoppus feet (over bark) 





Conifers 


Broadleavec 






1960 


1970 


1980 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Private- 


12.8 


15.8 


22.4 


15.9 


15.2 


14.5 


State 


11.2 


22.6 


43.4 


0.8 


0.9 


3.0 


Total 


24.0 


38.4 


65.8 


16.7 


16.1 


17. S 



These figures give the broad picture and illustrate clearly the growing importance 
of thinnings from coniferous woodlands. They also show how the balance between 
State and private production is likely to be aifected in the future by the rapid 
growth of the State plantations since the second world war. So far as broadleaved 
species are concerned, the thinning yields will continue to come predominantly 
from private woodlands. In sharp contrast the potential thinning yield of coniferous 
species from State woodlands will by 1980 be double that from private woodlands; 
this in spite of the fact that over the same period the potential yield from private 
woodlands will itself be nearly doubled. If the marketing of this produce is to be 
efficiently planned, more precise estimates based not only on silvicultural considera- 
tions hut also on a\*ailabilit 5 ' of labour, etc., will be required on a regional basis for, 
say, five-year periods. Only thus can consumers know what supplies to expect and 
steps be taken at the right time to prowde for the marketing of the increasing flow 
of produce. The Forestry’ Commission has, we understand, prepared short-term 
forecasts of this kind in respect of its own forests, but no forecasts of the production 
from pri\*ate woodlands have been attempted by private owners. 



conclusion 

29. In the past the output from British woodlands has in normal times been quite 
small (on occasion less than 5 per cent.) when viewed against the total consumption 
in Britain of timber and its products. In times of emergency, on the other hand, 
the home timber industry has on more than one occasion proved itself capable of 
making a notable contribution to the nation’s economy — but only at the cost of 



^ Revised It'ield Tables for Conifers in Great Britain: Forestry Commission Forest Record 
Xo. 24. H.M.S.O., 1953. Is. 6d. 
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seriously depleting the stocks of growing timber. The need to make good these 
losses and to build up an adequate reserve of standing timber against a future 
emergency underlies the whole of the Government’s present forest policy. The aim 
of that policy is to raise the level of the nation’s forest resources to a point at which 
they will ultimately produce on a regular basis a volume of timber equal to one- 
third of the total consumption. 

30. The pursuit of the Government’s forest policy affects timber production in 
two ways. First, the production of timber of sawmill size is limited by the need to 
conserve as far as possible such stands of mature timber as have survived the war- 
time fellings; second, an increasing emphasis has been thrown upon production 
from, thinnings, and particularly the smaller sized thinnings which are now be- 
ginning to come forward in ever-increasing quantities from the newly formed 
plantations. The need to find markets for this changing pattern of production 
presents the industry with a fresh challenge. If against continued foreign com- 
petition this challenge is to be met, machinery must be devised for co-ordinating 
all constituent elements in regard to both production and marketing. 
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CHAPTER III 



Utilisation 



INTRODUCTORY 

31. Wood is one of the principal raw materials in the world. In a highly industrial- 
ised countin' such as Great Britain, wood in one form or another has innumerable 
uses, both in its natural state and as a raw material for processing by chemical or 
other means. In striving to achieve the complete utilisation of forest produce the 
problem which faces grower and timber merchant alike is one of fitting the various 
qualities of home-grown timber to the most appropriate uses. Within the limits 
set by soil and climate the grower can set himself the difficult task of producing 
timber to an exacting specification in the hope of realising a high price or he can 
less ambitiouslv aim at producing to one of the more general specifications com- 
manding a somewhat lower price. Whichever course is adopted, and no matter how 
intensive the management, only a part of the final crop will achieve the desired 
standards. IVIoreover in the pursuit of the main objective it will have been necessary 
to remove in the form of thinnings large numbers of trees, many of which by virtue 
of their size and qualit\' must find a different end use from the final crop. Again, 
in the conversion of the tree into manufactured timber it is often the case that only 
part of it is suitable for a particular use, and it is one of the timber merchant s 
problems to de\dse some profitable use or uses for the remainder. The range of 
markets needed, therefore, if the best use is to be made of all the timber grown in 
this country, is a wide one; moreover the particular markets needed to absorb 
particular classes of material must exist in the right places and at the right time. 

32. We cannot hope to conclude in the compass of this Report the exhaustive survey 
which would be necessary in order to determine in detail how the aim of complete 
utilisation can best be achieved in this countiy'. All we can do is, first, to consider 
briefly the main uses of timber to "which our attention was specifically drawn and 
the extent to which they are at present, or are capable of being, met by home-:gro^ 
supplies, and second, to examine the principal problems likely to arise in developing 
the use of home-grown timber. For the problem of timber utilisation in Great 
Britain to be fully appreciated the brief review of markets which follows should 
be read against the background of the growing stock and production figures which 
we gave in Chapter II. 

hardwoods: general 

33. The total consumption of sawn hardwoods in the United Kingdom in 1954 was 
estimated at 65 million cubic feet; home production was given as 24.7 million 
cubic feet.i These data (which exclude the not inconsiderable quantities of hard- 
wood sawn mining timber) give some idea of the size of the market for hardwoods 
and show that home production is quantitatively well below the total demand. 
There are no published statistics giving the consumption of timber by various 
industries. Estimates were made, however, by the Board of Trade for the period 
1946-1949 of the consumption of timber by broad categories of consumer, the data 

^ Central Statistical Office: Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
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being based on the licensing information held by that Department. In 1948, the 
last year in which a licence was required to consume most types of hardwood, the 
principal consumers in order of magnitude were: general industry (including 
domestic furniture); transport; miscellaneous home and overseas requirements; 
export and food packing; housing and other building; and ship-building and re- 
pairing. Our attention has been specifically drawn to six markets for home-grown 
hardwoods, viz: domestic furniture, railway wagon construction and repair timbers, 
sawn mining timber, fibre building board and chipboard, pulp, and minor produce. 



DOMESTIC FURNITURE 

34. The greatest single demand for hardwoods is for the manufacture of domestic 
furniture. In 1948 the domestic furniture industry consumed 10 million cubic feet 
of sawn timber, or one-sixth of the total sawn hardwood consumption for that year. 
The Furniture Development Council estimated that by 1954 the consumption of 
hardwoods by the domestic furniture industry had risen to about 17 million cubic 
feet of sawn wood; they also estimated that had it not been for the substitution of 
alternative materials this figure might well have been some 2 million cubic feet 
higher. The principal species of home-grown timber used in the furniture industry 
are beech, oak and elm. Exactly what proportion of the furniture industry’s require- 
ments is now being met from home sources, and what proportion could be supplied 
if all suitable British hardwoods were in fact converted into furniture specifications, 
is not known. The tendency has been to assume that only the highest grades of 
home-grown hardwoods are suitable for furniture manufacture, and we have had 
conflicting evidence on the economics of preparing and grading timber of furniture 
quality from lower but technically suitable grades. We have had no precise data on 
which to base any opinion as to the relative merits of these views. We would simply, 
therefore, draw attention to three salient points, namely : ' 

(i) the large consumption of hardwoods by the domestic furniture industry, 

(ii) the evidence given to us by the industry that it could and would use more 
home-grown timber if it were prepared to the desired specification, 

(iii) the strongly held belief of certain witnesses that an increased proportion 
of the present home-grown hardwood supplies could be profitably con- 
verted to furniture specifications. 



RAILWAY WAGON TIMBERS 

35. Since the beginning of the second world war railway wagon timbers have 
formed an important outlet for home-grown hardwoods of a quality somewhat lower 
than that required for furniture. Before the war only softwoods were used for wagon 
flooring and sheeting, and the use of hardwoods during the war was necessitated by 
Government policy and by the shortage of suitable softwoods. The British Trans- 
port Commission stated that their requirements during 1955 of home-grown oak 
(the principal hardwood species concerned) were expected to be of the order of one 
million cubic feet, and that there was every indication that their total requirements 
of all hardwoods and softwoods for wagon construction and maintenance would 
remain at roughly their present levels up to 1964. We reproduce at Appendix B the 
evidence which we received from the British Transport Commission about their 
consumption of timber for various purposes, including wagon construction and 
maintenance. 
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SAWN MINING TIMBER 

36. The National Coal Board uses large quantities of timber, both hard and soft- 
wood, for propping and shoring underground. We reproduce at Appendix C the 
e\'idence which the Board gave us about its consumption of the various categories 
of mining timber. While the bulk of the Board’s purchases consists of softwoods, a 
considerable quantity of hardwood is also used, virtually all of it in sawn form. The 
Board relies entirely on home-grown timber for its supplies of hardwood sawn 
mining timber. The specification is easy to meet and allows of the disposal of much 
hardwood of a qualiU' for which there are only limited alternative markets. The 
current annual consumption of hardwood sawn mining timber was estimated by 
the Board at about 95,000 Gothenburg Standards of 180 piled cubic feet. Acqui- 
sitions of hardwood sawn mining timber in 1953 were more than double those of 
1 947. The Board stated that, so far as can be forecast, the use of sawn mining timber 
is not likely to decline and might even increase under the systems of propping and 
shoring which are now finding favour in the pits. This is in contrast to the Board’s 
expectations regarding round mining timber (see paragraphs 44-46 below). 

FIBRE BUILDING BOARD 

37. The fibre building board industry' in this country has in the past been built up 
mainly on the use of softwoods, but latterly some use has been made of limited 
quantities of hardwoods in combination with softwoods. Demand is at present con- 
fined to the south-eastern part of England and has been estimated as being in the 
r^ion of 20,000 tons of hardwoods per annum, principally poplar, willow, birch, 
and sweet chestnut. This is a useful market which will take unpeeled poles from two 
to twelve inches in diameter, the exact species and specifications being notified from 
time to time by the consumers. 

HARDWOOD PULP 

38. There are at present no pulp mills in Britain using hardwoods as a principal 
source of raw material, and certainly there is no regular trade in home-grown hard- 
woods for the manufacture of pulp comparable to that for the manufacture of fibre 
building board. Nevertheless our attention has been drawn to the hardwood pulp 
mill which is to be set up by private enterprise in Monmouthshire, at which an 
annual consumption of about 36,000 tons of hardwood pulpwood is envisaged. We 
have been given to understand that at least one other hardwood pulping project 
is under consideration. 

MINOR PRODUCE 

39. Our attention has been drawn to the importance of sales of minor produce as a 
source of revenue on a number of private estates. We confine ourselves here to a 
consideration of produce obtained from coppice, and in particular sweet chestnut 
and hazel coppice. IVlost chestnut coppice is cut for the purpose of making cleft 
chestnut fencing; hazel is cut primarily for wattle hurdles, wattle garden screens 
and crate rods. Other species of coppice are cut to meet a wide variety of uses. There 
is no lack of demand for cleft chestnut fencing and hazel garden screens, and 
although there is competition from other types of fence and screen, it is the shortage 
of underwood craftsmen which limits production, particularly in the case of hazel 
garden screens. For other types of minor produce, for example pea sticks, bean rods 
and thatching material, the demand varies greatly as between one part of the country 
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and another, and with some notable exceptions, such as for example pottery crate 
rods, the price the consumer is willing to pay seldom permits of carriage over long 
distances, so that markets tend to remain local rather than general. The Rural 
Industries Bureau has estimated that in England and Wales about 30,000 acres of 
sweet chestnut coppice, 12,000 acres of hazel coppice and 58,000 acres of other 
coppice species are worked on a regular rotation and provide regular employment 
for over 2,000 underwood craftsmen, including those employed in rural workshops. 

softwoods: general 

40. The demand for softwoods in the United Kingdom is very much greater than 
for hardwoods. The Board of Trade estimated that in 1949 the consumption of 
sawn softwoods (including boxboards) was in the following order of magnitude: 
housing and other building; export and food packing; general industry; transport; 
miscellaneous home and overseas requirements; shipbuilding and repairing. Since 
1949 the consumption of sawn softwoods has gone up from 1 ,150 thousand standards 
(of 165 cubic feet) to 1,536 thousand standards in 1954.^ (These figures exclude pit- 
wood, sleepers and crossings, pulpwood, poles and, in 1949, boxboards.) There is 
no reason to believe that the pattern of consumption given for 1949 has radically 
altered. Our attention has been specifically drawn to six markets for home-grown 
softwoods, viz: housing and building; export and food packing; railway sleepers; 
mming timber (round and sawn); telegraph and transmission poles; and pulpwood, 
including wood for the manufacture of fibreboard and chipboards. 



HOUSING AND BUILDING 

41. The consumption of softw^oods in housing and building in 1949 amounted to 
470,000 standards of 165 cubic feet, roughly 40 per cent, of the total softwood con- 
sumption. If the same proportion applied in 1954 (we have no evidence on this 
point) consumption by the building industry would have been 614,000 standards, 
or more than ten times the total home production of sawn softwoods in 1954. It has 
been stated in evidence that the inherent quality of most home-grown softwoods is 
such that if they are properly prepared, seasoned and graded, a considerable portion 
should be suitable for housing and other building. The proportion likely to be 
suitable for high-grade joinery timbers is considerably smaller; joinery is, however, 
a relatively small element in the consumption of softwoods in housing and building. 

EXPORT AND FOOD PACKING 

42. In 1949 some 275 thousand standards, or about one-quarter of total sawn soft- 
wood consumption for that year, were used for export and food pacldng. Home 
production of sawn softwoods in 1954 was only about one-fifth of this figure. The 
total consumption of sawn softwoods increased by about 30 per cent, between 1949 
and 1954; but it is not known if the share taken by export and food packing rose 
proportionately. The manufacture of boxes and crates, we were told, can be under- 
talcen from a size and quality of timber not suitable for house-building. Though not 
all boxes and crates can be made from low-grade timbers, the specification is in 
general one which could readily be met from home-grown softwoods. 

^ Central Statistical Office : Monthly Digest of Statistics. 

The 1949 and 1954 figures are not strictly comparable, since there has been a change in 

the number of items and establishments covered. 
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RAILWAY SLEEPERS 

43. The evidence which we received on this matter from the British Transport 
Commission will be found at Appendix B. Briefly, the Transport Commission con- 
sumes annually about 3 million sleepers and about 2 million cubic feet of crossing 
timbers. During the year 1954 deliveries from home sources totalled 221,000 
sleepers and 200,000 cubic feet of crossing timbers, all from Scottish sources. The 
Transport Commission stated that their past experience of softwoods grown in 
England and W'ales and hardwoods grown throughout the United Kingdom has 
been unsatisfactor}'. On the other hand the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, to whose evidence^ we shall refer later, did not make this distinction and 
speciflcally referred to sleepers as one of the uses for which home-grown Scots pine 
(the principal species concerned) was suitable. 

SOFTWOOD MINING TIMBER 

4+. The National Coal Board, as has already been noted (paragraph 36), uses large 
quantities of softwoods for the purpose of propping and shoring undergroimd. Soft- 
woods may be used either in the round (pit props) or sawn. Virtually all the round 
pit prop sizes and a considerable proportion of the softwood sawm mining timber 
sizes can be met from softwood thinnings. Where softwood sawn mining timber 
sizes are too large to be met from the general run of thinnings they often provide a 
useful outlet for mature timber of too low a quality for most other uses, 

45. Details of the acquisitions of home-grovm softwood mining timber by the 
National Coal Board are given in Appendix C. T akin g sawn and round mining 
timber together, the estimated total consumption of softwood in 1954 was about 
dO million hoppus feet, of which about one-third came from home sources. The 
Board stated that total consumption of softwoods had fallen by about one-sixth 
since 1948 and that this decline was in line with their expectations for the future. 
On the other hand, over a similar period (1947 to 1954) the proportion of round 
pitwood (pit props) supplied from home sources was more than doubled, the greatest 
increase being in Scotland where in 1954 the Scottish Division of the Board met 
nearly 75 per cent, of its requirements of round pitwood (and also the bulk of its 
sawn softwood mining timber) from home sources. It is true that the Board made 
special arrangements to purchase increased quantities of home-grown mining 
timber as a result of the windblow of January, 1953, but a substantial proportion of 
the Scottish Dirision’s requirements of round mining timber was already being met 
from home sources before the windblow, and this proportion was expected to in- 
crease in any event. 

46. The overall position, so far as softwood mining timber is concerned, is therefore 
one of decreasing total demand; but with home sources currently supplying only 
one-third of that demand it is clear that there will be room for many years to come 
for an increasing intake of home-grown softwoods, provided that they can compete 
in price and quality and carry the same service as the imported article and that 
economic arrangements can be made for transport from distant areas. It is necessary, 
however, to draw attention to the facts that the market in Scotland is now being 
almost fully supplied from Scottish woodlands and that it may not be economic to 
transport to English coalfields. 
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WOODEN TELEGRAPH AND TRANSMISSION POLES 

47^ Woodm telegraph and transmission poles in Britain are invariably of softwood. 
J. he principal users are the Post Office^ and the electricity supply industry. In the 
immediate pre-war years the Post Office used more than 200,000 wooden poles a 
par; during the war this figure dropped to about 120,000 poles per aum.m including 
fon defence departments. Post-war consumption has been just over 

/IhOOO poles per annum, of which 87 per cent were imported. The total purchases 
9 m amounted to 150,000 poles in 1950; this had risen to nearly 

200,000 in 1954 and over 240,000 in 1955. For the past few years practically aU the 
pihes purchased by Electricity Boards in England and Wales have been imported, 
while in Scotland a limited use has been made of home-grown poles (about 8 per cent 
of total purchases in 1950 and 3 per cent in 1955). For Great Britain as a whole the 
proportmn was stated to be 99 per cent imported and 1 per cent home-grown. The 
British Transport Commission also uses about 8,000 poles annually, all from abroad. 
1 here is thus a considerable potential market for home-grown poles. 



PULP 

48. The growing importance of pulp and pulp products as a use for timber can be 
Illustrated by reference to the figures for trade in these products in Europe as a 
whole In 1913 pulp, pulpwood and pulp products together accounted for 20 per 
cent of the total European import trade in wood and its products; by 1937 the 
percentage had risen to 33 per cent and by 1950 it was 41 per cent. Similarly 
exports of pulp, pulpwood and pulp products rose ftom 30 per cent of total Euro- 
pean trade in wood and its products in 1913 to 50 per cent in 1950.” These changes 
m the pattern of consumption reflect, first, the increased demand for such items as 
prmtmg paper and wrapping paper, secondly, the creation of new demands by the 
development of new pulp products such as rayon, and thirdly, the in cr easing ten- 
dency to use wood pulp products in certain markets where formerly sawn lumber 
was the traditional material used; for example corrugated cardboard and fibre- 
board containers in place of wooden boxes, or fibre boards in place of solid boards. 
These developments have been important in keeping for wood at least a part of 
certain markets which might otherwise have gone to other materials. 

49. So far as Great Britain is concerned the demand for home-grown timber for 
the manufacture of wood pulp has in the past been limited by the inadequacy and 
uncertainty of supplies. The three wood-pulp mills at present in production in 
Bntam were originally based almost entirely on imported pulpwood. In post-war 
years, however, the conifer plantings made between the two world wars have begun 
to yield increasing quantities of thinnings suitable for pulpwood, and home-grown 
tunber has been used for the manufacture of wood pulp in some existing mills and 
for the manufacture of fibre building boards on an increasing scale. The present 
consumption of home-grown softwood by the pulp industries is in the region of 2 J- 
mlHon hoppus feet per annum, the greater part being used for fibre-board manu- 
facture. The mam centres of consumption at present are in the London area and 
South East England. 

50. The specification for the raw material for pulp or board manufacture differs 
accordmg to the process which is to be used. Technical advances have widened the 
range of species and sizes now acceptable, so that (for example) where before the 

^ See Appendix D. 

2 European Timber Trends and Prospects: F.A.O., Geneva, 1953. 
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war it might have been common to specify pulpwood of a 

inches, to-dav it may be accepted down to as low as 2 mches m diameter. There are 
also increasing possibilities for the utilisation by pulp and board mills of wood waste 
from conventional conversion processes. Pit props and boxw'ood cover much of the 
same diameter range as pulpwood, and these demands are thus compe i lye ra er 
than supplemental}'. A pulpwood specification is generally easier to meet m regard 
to straightness, degree of preparation and other factors, than is y 
wood specification, but the price which can be paid for pulpwood is not likely to be 
higher and in normal times may well be lower. Board mills, which generally have 
an easier wood specification, are likely to be able to pay rather less thari pulp mills 
for their raw material. On the other hand the capital investment in a pulp or board 
mill is so great that, once the mill is established, it is likely to form a continumg 
market at a steady level of intake for several decades. 



51. The future development of large-scale processing plants such as pulp and board 
mills will depend upon ensuring adequate supplies of raw material from within an 
economic transport radius. Current indications are that the smallest economic size 
of pulp mill requires an investment of over a million pounds and a minimum annual 
intake of a milli ng cubic feet of pulpwood. Fibre-board and chipboard mills require 
a lower capital investment and can be worked economically on a lower annual intake 
of wood, but are still large and costly in comparison with conventional processing 
methods. Broadly speaking, the larger the throughput of the mill the better will be 
the return in relation both to the working cost and to the capital invested and the 
greater, therefore, the scope for improvement in the price of the raw material. One 
point for consideration, therefore, will be whether to aim at the early establishment 
of a series of small mills or to await the time when supplies are sufficient to justify 
the installation of a really large-scale unit. 



52. In either event, the timing of the erection of such units presents difficulties. 
For example, in Scotland, the whole requirements for pitwood in that country will 
shortly be met from home sources. The supplies of this size of timber, however, will 
continue to increase. This could be absorbed in England as pitwood, but the cost of 
transport w'ill probably make this uneconomic, and if so the erection of pulp or 
board mills will be necessary, particularly to absorb supplies from regions distant 
from existing consuming centres. It may take a considerable time, however, before 
additional supplies from home sources reach the level to justify the erection of 
these mills. During this period, surplus production will have to be dealt with if 
growers are to have a market for their thinnings. It has been suggested to us that 
such plants should be erected in advance of full supplies being available, and the 
temjxiran.’ deficit met by importation of the necessary raw material. Such a course 
would help to maintain the confidence of growers, and there would be some saving 
on the importation of manufactured pulp. It therefore seems to us to merit expert 
investigation. 



53. The problem of local over-production will inevitably arise from time to time in 
one form or another. The Forestrt' Commission told us that, should such a situation 
arise, they would be prepared, after consultation with the other interests concerned, 
to take what measures they could to alleviate it, for example by temporarily holding 
back their own production (so far as labour commitments would allow) or by trans- 
porting it to markets outside the normal economic radius. Since it would be beyond 
the resources of private owners to adopt similar measures themselves, action on 
thci^e lines by the Commission could be of considerable assistance to them. At the 
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same time the problem may in some cases be too great to be solved by these means 
alone, and it may be necessary (as with the temporary surplus caused by the Scottish 
windblow of January, 1953) directly to subsidise the carriage of surplus material 
out of the affected area until such time as new wood-using plant is ready to come 
into operation, if it does not prove possible to erect such plant before full supplies 
are available. 

54. Finally, it is clear that the planning of large-scale development of this kind is an 
intricate matter and that it can be achieved successfully only through the closest 
consultation and co-operation between all the interests concerned. Experience has 
already demonstrated this in connection with the negotiations which led to the 
establishment in 1955 of a chipboard mill at Annan in Dumfries-shire. There is no 
doubt that these negotiations were greatly facilitated by the promotion under the 
auspices of the Scottish Council (Development and Industry) of an ad hoc negoti- 
ating Committee to co-ordinate the activities of the several parties concerned in the 
supply of material. The expectation of a greatly expanding yield of softwood 
thinnings over the next few decades points to the need for some form of permanent 
consultative machinery to take the lead in planning their successful utilisation. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON UTILISATION 

55. This necessarily brief survey of the utilisation of timber in Great Britain 
prompts the following general observations. 

(1) The demand for timber and its products is not static: whereas one or 
two uses, for example, round mining timber, though still substantial, are on 
the decline, others such as furniture manufacture are increasing, while com- 
paratively new uses such as pulp may be regarded as being little beyond their 
infancy in this country. 

(2) In spite of the competition of alternative materials, the total demand for 
timber and its products is far in excess of home production, both present and 
potential. 

(3) Although the range of uses open to timber in Great Britain is very con- 
siderable, there is one class of market — ^the market for timber as a raw material 
for pulp and similar products — in which this country is notably deficient in 
comparison with other countries; and with the growing importance of small 
sized thinnings in the output of British woodlands the time is approaching 
when this deficiency might well handicap the effective utilisation of the 
country’s timber resources. 

(4) The problem of securing full utilisation is an intricate one and can be 
successfully overcome only if there is continuing and well-informed consulta- 
tion between all the interests concerned in the marketing of home-grown 
timber. 

56. There is one further matter which is of such importance as to require separate 
consideration. The ability of home timber to displace foreign timber of comparable 
intrinsic quality over an increasing area of the total market will depend more than 
anything else upon its achieving a standard of preparation and service equal to that 
of the imported article. There is in the first place an element of prejudice and habit 
to be overcome, arising not only from the fact that in war-time standards of prepara- 
tion, seasoning, etc., sometimes left much to be desired, but also from the fact that 
over a long period before the war consumers had been able to afford the luxury of 
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buying the cream of the world’s timber at very moderate prices. The nation is no 
longer in a position to afford luxuries of this kind, and consumers must be educated 
by propaganda not to demand a standard higher than their real needs warrant. We 
have indicated above the extent to which the timber requirements of the British 
Transport Commission, the National Coal Board and the Post Office are taken up 
in imported timber. Unquestionably these and other public bodies have a duty, let 
alone a right, to see that the timber they acquire is suitable for the purpose; they 
are, however, strong monopoly buyers and it is vital in the national interest that 
there should be some equally strong authority watching the interests of home- 
grown timber to ensure that it is not ruled out by prejudice as distinct from quality. 
We refer to this again in our conclusions. 



57. Prejudice apart, how far are criticisms of the quality of home-grown timber 
justified? We set out in Appendix G the evidence which we received on this matter 
from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (Forest Products 
Research Laboratory). The quality of timber may be considered under two heads: 
(i) the intrinsic quality of the natural wood, over which man can exercise limited 
control; (ii) the quality of the wood as influenced by the treatment to which it is 
subjected once the tree has been felled. As regards the first of these we were told 
that the soil and climate of Great Britain are well suited to the growing of timber of 
good quality; at the same time it has been admitted that by no means all of the 
timber standing in British woodlands to-day is of good quality, owing to neglect or 
wrong treatment in the past. This fact can only be accepted as part of the country’s 
inheritance and there is little, if anything, that the owners of to-day can do to remedy 
it; the lesson, however, is there for the future. Again, little is known about the 
quality of some of the more recently introduced coniferous species which have been 
planted on an increasing scale during the last 30 years or so.^ There is, therefore, 
room both for an extension of scientific knowledge and for greater commercial 
awareness in matters of silviculture and woodland management. It may be said that 
the growing of trees with an eye to markets 60 or 100 years hence must to some 
extent be a matter of guesswork; nevertheless we have seen in an earlier Chapter 
how the failure of British woodland owners in the 19th century to adapt their policy 
to the changing pattern of demand resulted in the loss of many markets for which 
timber of suitable quality could have been grown in this country. 



58. The other aspect of quality lies in the preparation and presentation of the 
material (the function, for the most part, of the timber merchant rather than the 
grower). Those users of timber whose evidence we heard emphasised the importance 
of accurate sawing and adequate seasoning and tended to cast doubt on the per- 
formance of certain sections of the home timber trade in these respects. Repre- 
sentatives of the imported timber trade made the same point. We find it hard to 
say to what extent these complaints are well founded. Our impression is that there 
IS a wide difference between the most and the least efficient firms in the home 
timber trade, ^d that certainly the former — and probably the majority — are con- 
scious of the importance of maintaining a high standard of quality. At the same 
tune the trades representatives argued — possibly with some justice — ^that the 
quantities of good quality material which they were able under present circum- 



^perience may be gained from the operation of a sawmill of 
bi^dinavian desi^ ^ set up, with financial support from the Forestry Com- 

Se WestTsc^^^ species (primarily Sitka spruce) l^rowing 

Sat ft wf nf L, from a merchant handling the produce of Sis miU 

mat It was oi sound quahty and commanded a ready market. 
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stances to purchase were not yet such as to warrant the investment of substantial 
capital in the modernisation of plant and methods. By and large it is to be expected 
that the development of the timber trade will be stimulated by the expected increase 
in the volume of timber coming forward in the woodlands. Accordingly it will be 
important to ensure that the expansion of sawmilling capacity is accompanied by 
the adoption of up-to-date techniques and by a high standard of service to the 
consumer. 

59. Consumers attached particular importance to the need for a proper system of 
grading for home-grown timber. Certain aspects of the quality of sawn timber can 
be described by the use of grading rules, and this is customary in the imported 
timber trade; most of the sawn timber imported is bought on this basis. No general 
system of grading is applied by the home timber trade in this country ; representa- 
tives of the trade have said that since the proportion of home-grown timber in the 
higher grades is so small it is more economic to sell on “the miU run”. However, a 
set of draft grading rules applicable to home-grown softwoods has now been drawn 
up in consultation with the various interests concerned by the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, and it is imderstood that rules for hardwoods will also be 
formulated. The evidence we received from consumers left us in no doubt that, 
whatever might be the difficulties of the timber trade in applying these rules at the 
present stage, their application would facilitate the use of home timber in markets 
now served by imported timber. 
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CHAPTER IV 



The Home Timber Industry 

INTRODUCTORY 

60. Before considering the actual processes by which timber grown in this country 
is marketed, we should describe in broad outline the organisation of the home 
timber industry^ and of the various interests which it comprises. These are princi- 
pally three: the private growers of timber (landowners), the home timber trade 
(timber merchants) and the State. In general the interest of landowners is limited 
to the growing of timber (although some growers operate their own sawmills); 
when the time comes for the timber to be put on the market it is sold to a timber 
merchant who manufactures it to the form required by the industrial consumer. 
Thus, though their activities are largely separate, the roles of the landowner and 
the merchant in the business of timber production are complementary. The State is 
represented in the form of the Forestry Commission, both as a grower of timber 
in its own right and as the forest authority responsible for the fulfilment of the 
Government’s forest policy and for promoting the interests of the industry as a 
whole. Our terms of reference require us, in considering the arrangements for the 
marketing of produce from privately owned woodlands, to bear in mind the output 
from Forestry Commission woodlands. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF PRIVATE WOODLANDS 

61. Most of the mature and semi-mature timber in Great Britain is in the hands of 
private landowners. In general, woodlands in private ownership form only part of 
a composite estate including agricultural land and land held for amenity or sporting 
or other purposes. More often than not the agricultural interest predominates. The 
area of woodland in individual ownership ranges from a few acres to several thou- 
sands of acres. A substantial proportion of the total woodland area is in the hands 
of small owners of up to, say, 250 acres of woodland. The importance of the woods 
in the economy of the estate as a whole varies considerably; and not only in this 
respect but in many others (such as climate, soil, species, management, resources, 
ease of access, proximity to markets, availability of labour and so on) do private 
estates present such variety that it is well-nigh impossible to make any general 
observations which do not admit of exceptions. The attitude of owners towards 
forestry is equally variable from the keenest professional interest to apathy. We are 
here primarily concerned with the owners of w^oodlands which are managed or are 
capable of being managed on a commercial basis and with the expectation of those 
owners that if they play the part required of them in the Government’s forest policy 
their woodlands will be an asset and not a liability to the overall finances of the 
estate. 



^ The term “home timber industry” is sometimes used synonymously with the term 
“home timber trade” to denote only the merchant element. Some term is, however, needed 
to describe the industry as a whole, i.e. including the landowning element and the State, 
and we have used the term “home timber industry” in this broader sense tliroughout our 
Report. 
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62. The management of woodlands differs considerably according to the size of 
the woodlands and their importance in relation to the estate as a whole. The owner 
of a large estate will normally employ as an agent or factor a qualified member of 
one of the professional bodies concerned with land agency. Very few private owners 
employ men with university qualifications in forestry (as do the Forestry Com- 
missioners) but on the larger estates there is normally a head forester and a per- 
manent labour force engaged mainly in forestry work. The owner who cannot aflFord 
to or chooses not to employ a full-time agent may retain or from time to time call 
upon the services of a professional firm of land agents for advice and assistance in 
silvicultural and management problems. There is also a steadily increasing number 

- of firms under the style of forestry consultants, some of whom, in addition to acting 
as consultants in the narrower sense of the word, are in a position to undertake, 
either with their own labour or by employing a third party, such work as fencing, 
draining, re-planting and thinning. The services provided in this way are likely to 
be of particular benefit to the smaller estate which cannot carry on a permanent 
basis the expense of an adequate and fully trained woodland staff. 

63. The distinctive attribute of the private woodland owner in Great Britain is his 
individualism. This individualism is not simply an attitude of mind but is charac- 
teristic of the whole organisation of private estates and of their method of operation. 
Essentially the private woodlands of this country consist of a large number of 
separate undertakings, mostly quite small, and with little contact between one 
another. In many Continental countries, on the other hand, and particularly in the 
great timber-producing countries of Scandinavia, co-operation among woodland 
owners has been developed to a high degree. Forest owners’ associations and co- 
operative woodland societies have been formed which not only help to share the 
burden of management by providing facilities on a pool basis but take an active 
part in promoting and co-ordinating sales of their members’ produce. An interesting 
account of the development of co-operative forestry movements in Great Britain 
and elsewhere is to be found in Technical Communication No. 2 of the Imperial 
Forestry Bureau, Oxford.^ 

64. In Great Britain the development of co-operative forestry societies has been 
comparatively slow. The oldest and largest society is the Co-operative Forestry 
Society (Scotland) Ltd., which was founded in 1911 and now has a membership in 
the region of 700. Nominally the Society covers the whole of Scotland, but the 
extent to which it participates in active woodland management varies from region 
to region. The woodlands owned by its members total more than 250,000 acres or 
roughly a quarter of the total area of privately owned woodland in Scotland. The 
north of England (Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire) is served by Northern Forestry Products, Ltd., a co- 
operative society founded in 1935 with a current membership of between 250 and 
300 covering some 100,000 acres of woodland. This society was represented to us 
by a number of witnesses as having been highly successful in improving the manage- 
ment of woodlands in its area and in assisting the marketing of their produce. In 
the six south-western counties (Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire) the South Western Woodlands Association, Ltd., also has between 250 
and 300 members, covering in this case rather more than 50,000 acres or about 15 
per cent of the total area of private woodlands in those countries. Another society 

^ Imperial Forestry Bureau; Technical Communication No. 2: Co-operation in Forestry, 
by I. Kissin, M.A., D.Phil., 1944. 
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(Western Woodland Owners, Ltd.), exists in the Hereford area and a new society 
has recently been founded in Buckinghamshire to serve the Chiltern area. In Wales 
a number of small societies have been formed in the last few years, mostly under the 
umbrella of the Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society. The largest of these 
societies had in 1954 a membership of 77, and the total area of woodland covered by 
six societies was some 9,000 acres. There are, however, still large areas of Great 
Britain where no co-operative organisation has yet been set up. 

65 . The assistance given by co-operative societies to their members is of two main 
kinds — assistance in management and assistance in marketing. Under the first of 
these heads the society performs such services as providing labour for silvicultural . 
operations (draining, fencing, planting, weeding, thinning, etc.), hiring or loaning 
machinery, and retailing equipment and materials at favourable rates ; it also gives 
advice to members on such matters as the preparation of working plans, choice of 
species, silvicultural techniques and so on. Under the second head — that of market- 
ing — the society can help to put owners in touch with timber merchants or advise 
them on prices and on methods of sale ; the society may itself negotiate the sale on 
behalf of the owner on a commission or fee basis or it may prefer merely to mark 
and measure the timber to be sold, leaving the owner to negotiate the sale. The 
society may also be in a position to provide or arrange for labour on a contract basis 
for feUing the timber before sale to a merchant, or in some cases for preparing pro- 
duce, e.g. pit props, for sale direct to the consumer. The Forestry Commissioners 
in their Annual Report for 1948^ recalled that they had always held the view that 
there was great scope for the development of co-operative schemes in private forestry 
and that they had expressed their willingness to assist any schemes which appeared 
worthy of support. While the Commissioners have in fact made available grants, 
loans and guarantees — some £3,000 was advanced by way of grant during 1954® — 
the co-operative societies are mainly dependent on the revenue from their members’ 
subscriptions and from commission on sales. The expenses of running a co-operative 
forestry society are heavy, the risks are not inconsiderable, and it is clear that few 
if any of the existing societies are in a position to extend the scope of their activities 
unless they receive more whole-hearted support from woodland owners. The in- 
fluence of the larger landowners in particular could be decisive. 

ORGANISATIONS REPRESENTING WOODLAND OWNERS 

66. Many of the woodland owners of Great Britain are members of national land- 
owners’ organisations such as the Coimtry Landowners’ Association and the 
Scottish Landowners’ Federation, the Land Union and — by virtue of their other 
interests — ^the National Farmers’ Union. The Country Landowners’ Association 
and the Scottish Landowners’ Federation both take a special interest in forestry 
even though it is only one among the many elements in the wide range of interests 
for which they cater. The professional land agency bodies share with them an active 
concern in private forestry since many of their members are associated with the 
management of woodlands and the sale of produce therefrom. The technical and 
professional aspect of forestry is represented by the Royal Forestry Society of 
England and Wales, the Royal Scottish Forestry Society and the Society of Foresters 
of Great Britain; membership of these Societies is not limited to practising wood- 
land owners but extends to any person with knowledge of or interest in forestry, 

^ Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1948: page 6. (H.C. 171. 
1948/49) 1^. M. > p b ^ 

® Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1954: Appendix 5. 
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67. Most of the bodies referred to above are in a position to speak with authority 
from their own angle on many of the problems of private woodland owners, in- 
cluding marketing. Some of them have regional organisations from which the 
woodland owner can seek help and advice. Up till 1948, however, they had no means 
of co-ordinating their several efforts and there was no single organisation which 
could claim to speak for the private woodland owners of Great Britain as a whole 
on all matters affecting their interests. With the launching of the Government's 
post-war forestry programme, in which so important a part has been allotted to 
private forestry, the need was recognised for a unified organisation to represent 
woodland owners as a whole; and in 1948 there was formed the United Kingdom 
Forestry Committee, in which are brought together representatives of the Country 
Landowners’ Association, the Scottish Landowners’ Federation and the two Royal 
Forestry Societies, with additional members possessing experience of land agency, 
forest economics and the timber trade. While the United Kingdom Forestry Com- 
mittee has been accepted in all forestry negotiations as the body which represents 
the collective interests of owners of private woodlands, it is in fact elected by the 
constituent bodies and not by individual owners of woodlands. The committee, as 
its name implies, is primarily a co-ordinating body, which meets from time to time 
as the occasion demands. It operates solely at the national level and has no counter- 
part at the regional level other than a Scottish sub-Committee. It does not employ 
professional staff or engage directly in promoting the affairs of individual woodland 
owners. 

THE HOME TIMBER TRADE 

68. The home timber trade is the name given collectively to the several hundreds 
of timber merchants in England, Scotland and Wales who buy home-grown timber 
and convert it for sale to industrial and other consumers. The home timber trade in 
England and Wales is organised separately from the home timber trade in Scotland; 
the separate Associations have, however, many interests in common and keep in 
close touch with each other on all matters affecting the production of home-grown 
timber. The Associations jointly or severally present trade views on matters affect- 
ing their members’ interests to Government Departments, including the Forestry 
Commission, to the organisations representing woodland owners and to other 
bodies, and it is from these Associations that trade representation is obtained on 
the various consultative bodies serving the home timber industry.^ 

69. In England and Wales the Federated Home Timber Associations, whose 
members handle about 90 per cent of the home-grown timber passing through 
trade hands in these countries, comprise six area bodies with a total membership 
of more than 700 individual merchants. The six area bodies, which cover all England 
and Wales, are autonomous, dealing with matters of local interest themselves, but 
referring national matters to the Federation. Neither the Federation nor the area 
bodies are trading concerns; their chief objects are to safeguard the interests of the 
home timber trade generally, to promote the consumption of home-grovm timber, 
and to take such actions as may lead directly or indirectly to the prosperity of the 
industry. The Federation has various national sections such as the Forestry Section, 
consisting of merchants who run a forestry replanting service in addition to their 
normal timber business; the Pitwood and Thinnings Utilisation Section; and the 
Oak Wagon Scantling Section. 

^ See paragraphs 75-79. 
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70. In Scotland there are no area associations, but a single association at national 
level, the Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland, having as its principal 
object the promotion and furtherance of the interests of the timber trade in general 
and more particularly those of the home timber trade in Scotland. The Association 
is not a trading concern. The Association estimated that its 116 Ordinary Members 
together handle 90 per cent of the total amount of timber at present converted by 
the trade in Scotland. There are also Associate Members, largely timber importers, 
who engage in the conversion of home timber from time to time, particularly in 
times of emergency. 

71. The home timber trade exists alongside, and to some extent in competition 
with, the much larger and more elaborately organised imported timber trade. The 
imported timber trade includes a variety of interests, principally timber importers 
(softwood, hardwood, pitwood, plywood, etc.) and timber agents and brokers; 
there are also a number of non-importing timber merchants who deal in imported 
timber. Each of these has its own Section or Association and all of them are 
linked together in a national body, the Timber Trade Federation of the United 
Kingdom. The home and imported trades are not in fact mutually exclusive, as a 
number of merchants who deal primarily in home-grown timber do also handle 
imported timber and vice-versa; and where, as in some cases, home timber mer- 
chants rely on brokers to place their output these brokers may often be firms who 
deal mainly in imported timber. Although we were told that in practice the Federa- 
tion has shown little interest in the home timber trade, its representatives made it 
clear to us that they supported the use of home-grown timber and recognised that 
it may well in the future supply a sizeable percentage of the country’s needs and 
that if it was properly presented they could and would assist in marketing it. Again, 
some home timber merchants are members of the Timber Development Association 
— a non-trading, non-profit making organisation, largely financed by the Timber 
Trade Federation, which was formed for the purpose of promoting the use of 
timber generally. The Association informed us that it is concerned with home- 
grown as well as imported timber and that it works in increasingly close co-opera- 
tion with the Home Timber Associations. 

THE FORESTRY COMMISSION 

72. The Forestry Commission was set up by Act of Parliament in 1919 as a national 
forest authority, with the general duty of promoting the interests of forestry, the 
development of afforestation and the production and supply of timber in the United 
Kingdom. The policy-making instrument is the Commission itself, consisting of a 
Chairman and not more than nine Commissioners appointed by the Crown by 
warrant under the sign manual. The Forestry Act, 1945, requires the Commission- 
ers, in exercising their functions under the Forestry Acts, to comply with such 
directions as may be given to them by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland (the Ministers act jointly on matters of general 
policy but individually in respect of matters affecting England and Wales only or 
affecting Scotland only). The Act also provided for the setting up for each country 
(England, Scotland and Wales) of a National Committee, composed partly of 
Commissioners and partly of outside persons; these Committees, working directly 
under the authority of the Commissioners, have been charged with exercising super- 
vision over certain aspects of the work of the Commission, including particularly 
the acquisition and management of land and the promotion of private forestry. In 
the latter task they are required to maintain direct contact with the Regional 
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Advisory Committees which have been set up in each of the Commission’s Con- 
servancies with the purpose of providing a link with all those in the Conservancy 
who are interested in forestry. 

73. In pursuance of its statutory duties the Commission, besides conducting its 
own forest operations, represents the interests of British forestry at Governmental 
level, exercises supervision over private forestry and performs a wide range of 
general forestry duties such as research and education and the publication of 
technical and other forestry literature. In the administration of its duties in relation 
to private forestry there is continual contact throughout the country between the 
Commission’s staff and private land owners and their agents, and the staff give 
advice free of charge on silvicultural and management problems. The Commission 
does not undertake marketing or sales work on behalf of private owners; it has, 
however, assumed responsibility in connection with the development of new timber 
consuming industries, and has played a leading part in the negotiations leading to 
the establishment of a number of valuable projects. It has been enabled to do. so for 
two main reasons : first, by virtue of being in possession of full and up-to-date in- 
formation about the total forest resources of this country and their geographical 
distribution, and second, by being in a position to offer substantial guarantees of 
supplies from its own woodlands — guarantees which the private sectors of the 
industry, owing to the scattered and unco-ordinated nature of their undertakings, 
have hitherto been unable to provide. 

74. The Forestry Commission’s expenditure is defrayed out of the Forestr}’ Fund, 
to which money is voted mnually by Parliament. Since the inception of the fund in 
1919 about three-quarters of the total sum of million credited to it has been 
provided by Votes, the remainder being the Commission’s revenues from sales of 
produce, rentals, etc.^ In 1954 the Commission’s total expenditure was £10,470,000, 
while its revenue from sales of forest produce was £2,190,000.“ The expenditure in 
1954 on private forestry was £463,000, of which the greater part was accounted for 
by grants under the Dedication Scheme (£266,000) and other forms of grant aid 
(£ 86 , 000 ).“ 

CONSULTATIVE MACHINERY 

75. The interdependence of the three principal interests in the home timber in- 
dustry is such that consultation between them is frequently necessary. Such con- 
sultation is carried on in the case of private woodland owners by the United King- 
dom Forestry Committee or its constituent bodies, and in the case of the home 
timber trade by the Home Timber Associations. The need for some form of per- 
manent machinery to provide for consultation between the three parties in matters 
affecting them in common has found expression in the establishment of a number 
of consultative bodies. Reference has already been made (paragraph 72 above) to the 
creation under statute of National Committees and Regional Advisory Coimnittees. 
These bodies are concerned with a wide range of matters arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the Government’s forest policy and serve to safeguard the interest of the 
public generally. Other bodies have from time to time been set up to provide for 
consultation specifically on the marketing of home-grown timber, and it is with 
these that our concern principally lies. 

1 Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1954: page 25. 

® id. Appendices 2 and 3. 

® id. Appendix 5. 
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THE NATIONAL HOME GROWN TIMBER COUNCIL 

76. The National Home Grown Timber Council was set up as a result of recom- 
mendations made at a conference convened in 1933, at which woodland owners, 
timber merchants and other interested bodies were represented, to discuss proposals 
for improvement in the utilisation of home-grown timber. The Council was incor- 
porated in 1936 as a company limited by guarantee. The more important objects 
were outlined in its Memorandum of Association as follows . 

(1) To provide a permanent link between growers, buyers, distributors and 
users of home-grown timber; to prepare and distribute trade information 
and statistics, to study economics, to undertake research and promote 
propaganda. 

(2) To conduct negotiations on behalf of the industry with the Forestry 
Commission and other Government departments, public bodies, Corpora- 
tions, etc., on all matters affecting the interests of the industry. 

(3) To issue literature on the production, distribution and utilisation of timber, 
to acquire publications, statistics, etc., and to disseminate information by 
delivering lectures, advisory services, etc. 

(4) To encourage research into the uses of timber. 

(5) To establish and maintain an information bureau for the benefit of the 
industry'. 

The bulk of the Council’s finance was provided by the Forestry Commission, 
which undertook to provide ^7,500 over a period of three years subject to the other 
interests (principally growers and merchants) providing between them a total of not 
less than ^500 annually. In the short period immediately before the war the Council 
carried out various utilisation experiments and a trial census of woodlands and made 
a number of recommendations to the Forestry Commission; but with the outbreak 
of war its activities lapsed. 



THE HOME GROWN TIMBER ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

77. Early in 1939 the Forestry Commissioners set up a Committee known as the 
Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee, on which were represented owners, 
timber merchants, the Board of Trade and the Commission itself, with a view to 
agreeing arrangements which could be put into effect immediately on the outbreak 
of war for the licensing of tree-felling and the control of timber prices. During the 
war the Horae Grown Timber Advisory Committee was largely superseded by a 
number of other Committees which were set up to assist the Departments responsi- 
ble for the production of home-grown timber; but while these other Committees 
subsequently went out of being with the ending of the emergency arrangements for 
timber production, the Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee survived and 
continued to act in the post-war years as a medium for the discussion of felling 
licensing, and when in 1951 licensing became a statutory duty of the Forestry Com- 
missioners the Committee was put on a statutory basis. The Commissioners noted 
in their Annual Report for that year that this step had been “universally welcomed 
as proof of the Government’s intention to bring the relevant organisations into con- 
sultation on all major forestry problems.”^ 

78. The Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee meets quarterly under the 
Chairmanship of the Chairman of the Forestry Commission and includes repre- 

^ Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 1951, page 7. (H.C. 181. 
1951/52) 2s: 
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sentatives of the Commission itself, the Board of Trade, the Country Landowners’ 
Association, the Scottish Landowners’ Federation, the Federated Home Timber 
Associations, the Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland and the Timber 
Trades Federation. The Commissioners are required by the Act of 1951 to consult 
with it in connection with the performance of their functions relating to the adminis- 
t ration of felling licences and such other of their functions as they may from time 
to time determine. No formal terms of reference have in fact been laid down for the 
Committee and while its main business has been in connection wdth the fixing of 
the felling quotas it has from time to time discussed a number of other topics affect- 
ing the marketing of home-grown timber. The Commission stated in evidence that 
they have regarded the Committee as fulfilling a most useful function as a forum 
for frank and informal discussion between representatives of the organisations con- 
cerned and representatives of the Commissioners themselves. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON UTILISATION OF HOME GROWN TIMBER 
79. In December, 1949, the Forestry Commissioners decided to set up a Committee 
“to advise the Commissioners on measures designed to promote the utilisation and 
sale of produce from British woodlands.” In setting up the Committee the Com- 
missioners had in mind 

(i) the need to make the fullest possible use of the country’s depleted stocks 
of timber, 

(ii) the need to provide private landowners with advice on utilisation problems, 

(iii) the need to undertake research into problems concerned with the market- 
ing of timber from the Commission’s own forests in view of the rapidly 
increasing out-turn of thinnings from them. 

The Committee includes representatives of the Forestry Commission, the Board of 
Trade, the Forest Products Research Laboratory, the Rural Industries Bureau, the 
Timber Development Association, the United Kingdom Forestry Committee, the 
Federated Home Timber Associations of England and Wales, and the Home 
Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland. A number of market and other 
investigations have been carried out by the Commissioners on the Committee’s 
recommendations, the results being published by H.M. Stationery Office. The 
Committee has also acted as a medium for a general interchange of views on various 
aspects of utilisation. 
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CHAPTER V 



Marketing 



INTRODUCTORY 

so. Most home-grown timber undergoes two main stages m marketing: (i) sale by 
the grower to a timber merchant, (ii) preparation by the merchant for re-sale to the 
consumer. It is convenient, therefore, to discuss the marketing of home-grown 
timber on this basis, referring where necessary to such exceptions as are of import- 
ance. We deal first with sales of timber by woodland owners. 

THE SALE OF TIMBER BY WOODLAND OWNERS 

81. In this country privately owned timber is usually sold standing to a timber 
merchant, but an owner may elect to do his own felling and to sell at stump or at 
ride or road side. On a number of estates, and particularly on large woodland 
estates, timber required for fences and general estate maintenance is sawn on the 
estate sawmill. A certain amount of privately owned timber is also prepared by the 
estate and sold direct to the consumer, for example as pit props, pulpwood and 
minor produce. On the whole standing sales are the most common in the privately 
owned woodlands of this country. The owner normally either goes to a particular 
timber merchant through whom he conducts all his sales or else advertises his 
timber in the trade journals or in the local or national press. Thus the terms of sale 
may be decided either by private treaty or by competitive tender or, occasionally, by 
public auction. No one method of sale can be described as better than another; the 
choice depends to a large extent on the circumstances of the individ.ual estate. It 
was, however, brought home to us that, particularly in sales of standing timber, it 
is essential in their own interest that owners who do not have staff competent to 
assess the volume and value of the timber offered for sale should obtain competent 
advice to enable them to assess the offers which they receive. We conceive that 
owners tvho have not taken this precaution may have been prejudiced. 

82. In deciding what price to offer for standing timber the merchant must talce 
account of a number of factors such as the species, size and quality of the individual 
trees that make up the parcel ; the size of the parcel as a whole and the conditions of 
sale imposed by the owner ; the local topography and climate ; the ease of extraction 
within the forest; and the location of the forest relative to appropriate markets for 
the prepared timber. He must also have regard to the general trend of wholesale 
prices for prepared timber. The individual merchant’s offer will also be conditioned 
by his eagerness or otherwise to secure a particular class of material to meet a par- 
ticular demand as well as by the general condition of his business. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find that there are often considerable variations in the 
prices offered for a single parcel or that the prices offered for seemingly comparable 
parcels vary from one area to another or from one time to another. Some actual 
examples were quoted to us in which the highest offer for a parcel of standing 
timber was three or four times the lowest. It is difficult to accept that variations of 
this order are justified solely by the uncertainties of the business. We were told that 
there is free and fierce competition between merchants for any advertised parcel 
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of timber which it is worth their while to handle. We have no reason to doubt that 
such competition does exist, especially with the limits at present imposed on the 
total volume of timber which may be felled, and that its general effect must be 
beneficial to the grower. At the same time we were also told that it is the practice 
of some timber merchants, when invited to tender for a lot in which they are not 
interested, to put in an artificially low offer; while deprecating this practice they 
claim that it may sometimes be necessary if they are to keep their names on the 
owner’s books. There is unfortunately little doubt that it has done much to engender 
suspicion of the timber trade in the minds of woodland owners. 

83. The large number of variable factors affecting the prices paid to owners of 
timber by timber merchants makes for great difficulty in forming an overall picture 
of the market. Owners have admitted to us that among their ranks, and especially 
among smaller owners, ignorance about the true value of their stocks and about the 
trend of prices is widespread and that it sometimes leads to wealc and ill-informed 
selling. We thought it worth our while to make some inquiry' about foreign practice 
in regard to the sale of timber, and we include at Appendix F a summary of the 
evidence we recei\^ed. We found that in some countries uncertainty about prices 
has to a large extent been overcome. In Sweden and Finland, for example, and in 
France, public auctions are held annually for the disposal of State forest timber, and 
since the volume on offer represents a substantial proportion of the national output, 
the prices realised give a good indication to private forest owners of the prices they 
may expect to receive for their produce in the ensuing twelve months. Again in 
Sweden and Finland, and also in Norway, prices for privately owned produce are 
fixed annually by negotiation between the associations representing the private 
forest owners and the processors. By these methods private owners in these countries- 
can obtain a much greater degree of assurance about the level of their revenues and 
can budget accordingly. It appears to us that there would be substantial advantages 
to both growers and merchants if in the main timber was sold annually, say in the 
summer, either by public auction with suitable safeguards, or after price negotiations- 
arranged regionally with the interests concerned. 

THE SALE OF HOME-GROWN MINING TIMBER 

84. There is one important category of produce in this country in which an attempt 
has been made to rationalise marketing and to impart stability to the price levels. 
In the case of mining timber purchased by the National Coal Board fixed price- 
agreements are made between the Board and the home timber trade on a national 
basis (separately for England and Wales and for Scotland). As the price negotiated 
by the timber trade for any period affects not only the price which private owners 
and the Forestrj’’ Commission will receive for the prepared mining timber which 
they sell direct to the Board but also the price they will receive from the trade for 
standing timber, the timber trade consults with owners and with the Commission, 
before entering into negotiations with the Board. These arrangements (which are 
described more fully in Appendix C) have been welcomed by all parties concerned 
and appear, despite some criticisms of detail, to work well. 

85. There is, however, one respect in which they appear to offer scope for further 
improvement. The agreements made in respect of mining timber delivered from 
England and Wales do not provide for any minimum quantity to be supplied, nor 
on the side of the National Coal Board, for any minimum quantity to be taken up. 
fWe understand that in Scotland, though we did not have formal e\*idence on this 
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point, agreements have been made covering quantities as well as prices.) The in- 
clusion of a guarantee of minimum quantities could well be of advantage to both 
parties to the agreements. In return for this service the Board might well be pre- 
pared to pay a higher price nearer to that which it at present pays for imported 
timber. It would, of course, be necessary for the home timber trade to be fully in- 
formed about the potential output from the woodlands, for which purpose the 
accurate short-term forecasts of thinning yields referred to in paragraph 28 above 
would be needed. 

METHODS OF WORKING IN THE HOME TIMBER TRADE 
S6. Home timber merchants normally purchase their timber standing; they then 
enter into the woods to fell and extract it. From this point the method of working 
varies. In England and Wales timber of sawmill size is normally transported from 
the woodland to a fixed timber mill, round which the timber merchant’s yard is 
built. In Scotland, on the other hand, the portable mill has always played an im- 
portant part in the organisation of the timber trade on account of the remoteness of 
many of the main timber-producing areas and the consequent Ifeavy cost of trans- 
port. We were told, however, that the trend in Scotland to-day is towards the fixed 
town miU, because the restrictions on felling, together with difficulty in the supply 
of labour in remote areas, are making the portable mill uneconomic to operate. 

87. Round mining timber (pit props) is normally prepared in the forest, sometimes 
by the woodland owner or more often by timber merchants, but in a few instances 
centralised depots have been specially established. These depots may be located 
either close to the source of raw material, i.e. in or near a forest or group of forests, 
or at some strategic point between a main source of timber and a main centre of 
consumption. They may be either permanent or semi-permanent in nature, and the 
degree of mechanisation will vary according to individual circumstances and choice. 
It has been claimed by the exponents of this method that the additional cost of 
double handling can be more than offset by reduction in processing costs, by im- 
provement in the quality of the finished article, by the ability to stock a wide range 
of sizes and specifications and thus more readily to meet unexpected orders, and 
last but not least by profitable utilisation of bark and other waste material. 

88. It is possible that means for the more efficient and economical preparation of 
home-grown mining timber may already be to hand. When the great bulk of mining 
timber was imported into this country there grew up at appropriate ports round the 
coast a considerable number of privately owned pitwood importers’ yards, equipped 
to convert the partially prepared timber into the sizes and specifications required by 
the various colliery companies. Since nationalisation the National Coal Board has 
become the sole importer of mining timber to meet its own requirements. Although 
the Board has continued to use for its imported supplies the facilities offered by the 
importers’ yards, the former importers now acting as wharfingers and agents for the 
Board, the Board has also purchased increasing quantities of home-grown mining 
timber which does not normally pass through importers’ yards. Faced with the loss 
of a substantial proportion of their former business in imported mining timber, the 
importers are looking hopefully towards the possibilities of using the surplus 
capacity in their yards in order to prepare mining timber from home-grown material, 
and some of them have already started to build up a business along these lines. 
Whether these ventures prove to be economically sound may well depend upon the 
siting of the yards, some of which are at present not well placed from the point of 
view of economy in transport. 
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TRANSPORT 

89. This leads on to the gtoral question of transport in relation to the marketing 
of home-grown timber. Much of the timber grown in this country is of necessity 
grown in remote areas, resulting in relatively long hauls from the point of produc- 
tion to the main centres of consumption. At the same time, because timber has, in 
comparison with many other materials, a low value in relation to its volume and 
weight, the cost of moving it absorbs a disproportionate part of the price received 
by the producer (some witnesses claimed that in areas such as south-west England 
and the Highlands of Scotland the cost of carrying pitwood to the coalfields left no 
margin at all to the producer). Moreover, the cost of internal transport in this 
country, particularly by rail, is high,^ and the consequent restriction upon the 
radius within which timber can be economically marketed serves to put a brake 
upon the development of new industries needed to achieve the full utilisation of the 
country’s timber resources — and particularly those industries such as pulp and 
board mills whose demands for raw material are too large to be met from purely local 
sources. While it is difficult to make any overall comparison between the levels of 
rail freight charges in different countries, we have seen figures for specimen journeys 
of comparable distances which showed the charges in this country as something like 
double those in Germany and Italy and four times those in the United States of 
America. The disadvantage to the home producer is accentuated by the fact that 
imported timber on arrival at the ports of entry in this country is in some cases 
carried at favourable rail rates (in relation to home timber) negotiated many years 
ago with the former railway companies in the light of circumstances such as a return 
traffic in coal for export which to-day no longer apply. 

90. The present system of rate-fixing for merchandise carried by rail is complex 
and out of date, and in March, 1955, the British Transport Commission promul- 
gated a Draft Scheme for the rationalisation of rail freight charges, under which 
charges would in future be based on “loadability” (i.e. the amount that can be 
loaded into a standard wagon) instead of, as hitherto, on a classification related to the 
value of the goods. The Transport Commission told us that, if this Scheme is 
approved, all existing rates will fall to be reviewed by the appropriate Region, and 
in negotiating new rates (based on the new system of charges) regard will be had to 
the economic cost of the traffic to the railways. It was emphasised in this connection 
that the mere volume of the traffic would not by itself be the most important factor 
and that a planned and regular flow would be of at least equal importance. Hence 
if the home timber industry is able, by concerted action, to organise the flow of 
produce with due regard for the operating requirements of the Transport Com- 
mission, it may be able to obtain some alleviation of the burden of transport costs 
and in particular to narrow the differential in the cost of carriage between home 
and imported mining timber. 

91. We have already noted in connection with the establishment of large-scale 
processing plants^ that under certain circumstances there may be no alternative to 
subsidising on a temporary basis the carriage of surplus material to markets outside 
the normal economic radius. We do not, however, accept the view of those witnesses 
who called for a subsidy on transport as a normal and integral feature of the market- 
ing of home-grown timber. In the first place we believe that, as regards marketing, 

1 Representatives of the home timber trade stated that owing to the level of rail charges 
increasing use has had to be made of road transport, even though under the provisions ot 
the Road Traffic Acts their vehicles are prohibited from carrying return payloads. 

® See paragraph 53 above. 
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the industry should so far as possible stand on its own feet. Secondly, there may 
well be other industries which could with almost equal force argue the burden of 
transport as justification for a subsidy, and we have no evidence on which to judge 
their claims as against those of timber. We were impressed by the special difficulty 
of producers in remote areas, and if transport costs continue to rise the time may 
come when they will have to be assisted on a selective basis. 



THE FORESTRY COMMISSION’S MARKETING POLICY 

92. The activities of the Forestry Commission, both as the instrument for putting 
into effect the Government’s forest policy and as the largest single producer of 
timber in the United Kingdom, must of necessity exercise an important influence 
on the industry. First, as the Report on Post-War Forest Policy itself foreshadowed, 
there is a potential conflict between the aim of maintaining a healthy home timber 
trade and that of building up a reserve of standing timber. The size of the felling 
quota has a direct effect upon the level of business in the timber trade; equally it 
has an important bearing on the total revenue available each year to woodland 
owners. Secondly, the level of business in the timber trade and the marketing 
prospects of private owners are also affected by the extent to which the Commission 
is prepared to entrust the marketing of its own produce to the trade. The Com- 
mission in giving evidence to us drew attention to their views as set out in para- 
graphs 323-333 of the White Paper on Post-War Forest Policy (1943) and in par- 
ticular to the following statement of principle. 

“332. The present policy of the Forestry Commission regarding the sales of 
timber was laid down in July, 1932, in the following terms: — 

1. The Commissioners, normally, will dispose of their timber in the round, 
and in the most remunerative markets. 

2. Conversion and manufacture may be resorted to in the case of material 
destined mainly for Government use, and also under the following circum- 
stances: 

(a) Where no reasonable offer is forthcoming for the timber in the round. 

(b) ^^fliere it appears desirable to carry out pioneer work, such as the pro- 
motion of some new form of timber utilisation or some new industry.” 

The Commission pointed out that in this context timber meant timber suitable for 
sawing and gave us the clearest assurances that their present policy in relation to 
this class of material continues to be firmly based on these principles. 

93. The great bulk of the Commission’s output at the present stage, however, con- 
sists of thinnings, mostly of softwoods, and little of it is as yet in sizes large enough 
for conventional sawmill utilisation. The Commission either sells the thinnings, 
whether standing or felled, to the timber trade or itself prepares produce such as 
pit-props, stakes, etc., with its own labour, the prepared produce being sold either 
to the trade or direct to the consumer. The Commission told us that the choice of 
method in any particular case depended on several considerations, of which the 
most important were: 

(i) labour; its availability and the Commission’s obligation to permanent 
employees, 

(ii) the need to keep in touch with modern methods of working in the interests 
both of knowledge and efficiency and of defence obligations, 
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(iii) the supply position in relation to contracts or similar undertakings, 

(iv) the willingness of merchants to purchase at a price or prices acceptable to 
the Commission. 

94. The Commission gave us some figures to illustrate the extent to which it makes 
use of timber merchants in the disposal of its thinnmgs. In the period 1952-4 the 
proportion of the Commission s total output of thinmngs (in terms of volume) 
which was sold, standing or felled, for processing by the timber trade was 27 per 
cent. In fact the volumes offered by the Commission were rather greater than this; 
during the same period the trade took up 87 per cent of the thinnings offered felled 
but only 66 pei cent of those offered standing. The Commission suggested to us that 
many merchants are not yet accustomed to this type of business ; other witnesses 
doubted whether the conversion of standing thinnings could be made to pay at the 
prices asked, and argued by inference that the Commission was working its own 
thinnings at a loss. 

95. Thinnings are going to form a very considerable element in the output both 
of the Commission and of private owners for some time to come. There can be no 
doubt that the potential output from thinnings offers a fruitful field of development 
for the timber trade if suitable techniques can be devised. The responsibility of the 
Commission will be to hold the balance between two needs — to provide the timber 
trade with the assurance of continuing supplies at a fair price from its own forests 
while ensuring that a fair share of the business goes to the private owner. This is a 
matter in which there should be close and continuing consultation between the 
three parties. 

RESEARCH 

96. The importance of research was strongly underlined by nearly all our witnesses. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, to round off this account of the arrangements for 
marketing with a short account of the facilities available. A considerable range of 
research is carried out on the growing and utilisation of timber, the natural tendency 
being for each interest to concentrate on its own problems. Thus, while general 
silvicultural research is conducted by the Forestry Commission with assistance on 
specialised problems from the universities and other bodies, research is also carried 
out in their own fields by, for example, the manufacturers of plant and machinery 
for the handling, conversion and processing of wood; by chemical firms on preserva- 
tives and other forms of chemical treatment; by the timber trade, both through 
individual firms and through its research organisation, the Timber Development 
Association; by paper, pulp and board manufacturers; and by consumers of wood 
generally. 

97. In these circumstances, unless there is some co-ordination of these efforts, there 
is a danger that some aspects of work which are of importance to the expansion of 
markets for home-grown timber may not be catered for. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is a Government body responsible for conducting 
and for promoting research for the benefit of industry. Research on timber is in- 
cluded in the Department’s terms of reference and work is carried out both in- 
directly by grant-aided research associations such as the Timber Development 
Association and directly by the Department’s Forest Products Research Laboratory 
at Princes Risborough. While the Laboratory has done valuable work bearing on 
the utilisation of home-grown timber, and this has increased recently, we have 
‘Come to the conclusion that this requires to be expanded on a considerable scale if 
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the needs of the home timber industry are to be met in the next few decades. We 
were informed by the representatives of the Laboratory that it was not within their 
sphere to undertake research on the suitability of home-grown timber for the 
manufacture of pulp and board products. This should be reconsidered. The 
Laborator}^ is engaged in investigating the properties of the more recently introduced 
coniferous specieSj but in view of the importance of this subject in this country, 
where such a large area has been planted with such species, we consider that this 
work should be expanded as soon as practicable. The Laboratory considers adequate 
the research which it has conducted on the strength properties of home-grown 
pitwood, but a contrary view has been expressed by the consumers, and it appears 
to us that further consideration should be given to the need for more testing, in 
view of the importance of the pitwood market in absorbing the produce from 
thinnings. Work on the utilisation of the lower grade hardwoods would also be of 
help to the home timber industry. Fresh problems will undoubtedly arise, and it 
will be important to ensure that there is no undue delay in investigating them. In 
these and other matters it appears to us that closer liaison is needed between the 
producers and consumers of timber and the organisations responsible for research 
in matters of timber utilisation. 

98. Finally, we would refer to a research project advocated by one of our expert 
witnesses^ in a Paper entitled “The Rationalisation of the Softwood Industry in 
Great Britain”, which was submitted to us in evidence. The thesis of this witness 
was that the economics of softwood production in this country are largely unknown 
and that if the growing of softwoods is to be treated as a commercial operation it is 
necessary to determine first, the relative costs of growing trees of various sizes and 
with various ring widths, second, the types of sawmilling machinery needed in 
order to convert them and the relative costs of conversion, and third, the relative 
value and marketability of the resultant products. This is clearly a technical matter 
of some complexity which we are not qualified to examine in detail. We agree with 
our witness on the need for better information about the economics of timber pro- 
duction, and we were impressed by the serious consideration which he had given 
to the matter and by the importance which he attached to it from the point of view 
of national forest policy. Unfortunately his Paper is too long for us to reproduce in 
full, but we have included a summary of his argument at Appendix H. 

CONCLUSION 

99. The subjects discussed in this Chapter have inevitably been somewhat diverse. 
The main points which we have noted are these : 

(i) the uncertainty, and in some cases ignorance, prevailing among private: 
w^oodland owners about methods of sale, markets and prices; 

(ii) the apparent advantages to both buyer and seller of sale by annual auctions 
or annual regional negotiations on price between the interests concerned; 

(iii) the advantage, in the case of mining timber, of the arrangements by which 
prices are negotiated nationally on a forward basis, and the possibility of extending 
to England and Wales the provisions linking the price levels to the supply of mini- 
mum quantities ; 

(iv) the pioneer development by one or two firms in the timber trade of new 
techniques for handling thinnings destined for the mines, and the importance of 

^ Mr. W. E. Hiley, C.B.E., Chairman of Dartington Woodlands, Limited. 
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such developments having regard to the increasing prominence of thinnings, par- 
ticularly from F orestry Commission woods, in the output of British woodlands over 
the next few decades ; 

(v) the hampering effect of the high cost of transport, especially by rail, on the 
planning of timber utilisation in this country ; 

(vi) the importance of research both in improving quality and in developing new 
or more efficient uses for tunber, and the need for its extension. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Finance 

INTRODUCTORY 

100. It is only to be expected that in forestry, as in any other business, the pro- 
ducer’s objective should be to secure and maintain the financial health of his under- 
taking. In order to determine how far this objective is being attained it is necessary 
to attempt some form of comparison between two factors: the total costs incurred 
in producing the goods and the prices received for them. In forestry, owing to the 
long-term nature of the undertaking, this is far from being a simple matter under 
any circumstances; and in the circumstances of the private woodland owner in 
Britain to-day it is further complicated by a number of special factors which have 
to be separately examined. We begin with a consideration of the factors affecting 
the prices received by woodland owners for their produce. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRICES OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER 

101. With the exception of a few categories of minor produce, virtually all home- 
grown timber is marketed in competition with timber imported from abroad, and, 
as we have seen in Chapter III, in ail but a few markets the quantities supplied from 
abroad greatly exceed those supplied from home sources. In these circumstances 
it is inevitable that the prices paid for home-grown timber are to a great extent con- 
ditioned by the prices ruling in the world market. While it is perhaps to be expected 
that as a progressively larger share of the home market is secured by home-grown 
timber the bargaining position of the home producer will be correspondingly re- 
inforced, it must remain extremely doubtful whether under normal trading con- 
ditions home-grown timber prices will ever be emancipated to any great extent from, 
dependence upon the prices ruling in the world at large. The home timber merchant, 
therefore, buying timber in the raw and converting it to the requirements of the 
consumer, has the price of his end-product determined by factors over which he 
has little if any control. Except in so far as he is able by increasing his efficiency to 
reduce his working costs he is driven to pass on to the grower rather than to the 
consumer any fluctuation in the selling price of prepared timber. This fact has 
financial implications for the grower which we examine later in this Chapter ; but 
in order that these implications may be more fully understood we propose in the 
meantime to consider briefly the trend of timber prices generally in recent years. 

THE RECENT HISTORY OF TIMBER PRICES 

102. Since in this country the prices paid for timber in the successive stages of 
marketing are for the most part the subject of individual negotiation, any statement 
about the level of prices can be no more than a generalisation. Further, statistics 
about timber prices are neither complete nor infallible and, even when available, 
need considerable care in interpretation. In these circumstances we can only 
indicate what the general trend of timber prices has been and where in our view it 
is likely to lead. 

103. After the end of the first world war the prices of imported timber fell steadily 
until about 1932. When they were at their lowest the prices obtained for prepared 
timber barely covered the cost of processing even in some of the exporting countries 
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where the growing and production of timber is a basic industry and its marketing is 
highly organised — in Sweden, indeed, many sawmills were forced to close down in 
the early 1930’s — and in these circumstances there could be very little, if anything, 
left over for the grower. By 1939 prices had to some extent recovered, but it is 
generally accepted that they were still far from satisfactory from the point of view 
of a healthy forest economy. 

104. During the second world war every eifort was made to replace imports by 
increased home production. From the outset of the war, home timber prices, both of 
standing trees and of prepared timber, were controlled by Government Order. The 
level at which the controlled prices were fixed was, by and large, above that of the 
immediate pre-war years; but while world prices during the war rose rapidly the 
controlled prices of standing timber in Britain remained unaltered until 1946- The 
extent to which the home producer was penalised by these controls can be judged 
from the fact that whereas in 1947 the controlled price of sawn home-grown timber 
reached for the first time as much as 100 per cent over the prices ruling in 1939, 
imported sawn softwood had by 1943 trebled its pre-war price and remained there- 
after at three to four times the 1939 level. It is true that a good deal of timber which 
in normal times would have been almost unsaleable was disposed of during the war 
at comparatively remunerative prices; but by and large the prices which owners 
received under price control represented a considerable sacrifice, the effects of 
which continue to be felt to-day. The evidence which we received on these matters 
from the United Kingdom Forestry Committee will be found at Appendix J. 

105. By 1949 the greater part of the country’s requirements of timber was once 
more being met by imported timber at prices considerably above those at which 
home timber had been controlled, and the removal of price control in that year 
meant , that home timber was able to command substantially higher prices than 
hitherto. Most types of hardwood were freed from consumer licensing in 1949 
(softwoods were not freed until November 1953) and the demand for hardwoods, 
both for traditional hardwood uses and as substitutes for softwoods, rose very con- 
siderably. Consumption of imported hardwoods in 1950 was almost double that 
for 1949, and the home trade was able to find ready outlets for most grades of 
home-grown hardwoods. Competition for good quality standing timber became 
keen, prices rising well above the former controlled prices. On the other hand the 
prices paid for low quality standing hardwoods tended to fall below what had been 
the maximum controlled price levels. The gap between the prices of high grade and 
low grade standing hardwoods has continued to widen as trading conditions have 
gradually returned to normal. In the case of softwoods the removal of standing 
price control was not accompanied by the removal of consumer licensing restric- 
tions ; the actual consumption of softwood continued to be held by controls well 
below current demand and the quality of the timber had much less influence on 
price than was the case with, hardwoods. 

106. The rise in standing prices of home-grown timber, both softwoods and good 
quality hardwoods, continued until about the middle of 1952 in conformity with 
the movement of world timber prices during that period. Then towards the end of 
that year there began a fairly sharp recession in both imported and home prices 
which continued for some 18 months. There is no doubt that this recession in 
timber prices came as a sharp shock to the woodland owners of this country. The 
incidence of the windblow in January 1953 did nothing to diminish its impact. A 
fall in prices had, as we have seen, been virtually unknown since 1939 or earlier and 
many of our witnesses clearly feared that it presaged a return to the very low prices 
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and depressed conditions of the early 1930s. Although by the time that we started 
our enquiry prices had in fact ceased to fall and the indications were that the 
market was once more beginning to harden^ we were made vividly aware from the 
evidence submitted to us of the apprehension with which the recession -was viewed 
by woodland owners. 

107. Subsequent events have not borne out the worst of these fears. The market 
has in fact recovered its stability and prices are generally in advance of those ruling 
before the boom of 1951-52 took place. Home pit prop prices in England and Wales 
were up in 1955 compared with 1954. The latest agreement for mining timber in 
Scotland shows higher prices than were provided for in the previous agreement 
expiring in June 1955. All the indications are in fact that the circumstances of the 
early 1950s were exceptional to the long-term pattern. Nor was timber unique in this 
respect. The boom and recession^ spread over a period of some three years, was 
characteristic of the prices of other raw materials which, like that of timber, were 
strongly influenced by the international situation during that period. The signs are 
that the steady rise which has been characteristic of world timber prices over a long 
period was only temporarily interrupted and is agaui beginning to hold swa.y. It has 
been suggested to us that in the long run this trend is likely to be maintained, 
having regard to the fact that the world population and the world demand for timber 
and its products are increasing while the timber producing areas of the world are 
limited. On the other hand, as we have said before, these generalisations will not 
always be true of every region or of every class of produce. In particular we have 
had a good deal of evidence of the recent fall in demand and in price in the case of 
the lower grades of hardwoods — a class of material which comprises a substantial 
proportion of the stocks of standing timber in private ownership in this countr 3 ^ 
Apart from this the basic fact, which applies to almost all classes of timber grown 
in this country, is that the growers have for all practical purposes no control over 
the general movement of prices whether it be favourable or unfavourable. The 
prices which they receive are those which the timber trade can afford to pay them 
and no more, and they have no assurance that those prices will be sufficient to 
balance their current expenditure, let alone to provide an adequate return on such 
a long-term investment as forestry. 

COSTS IN PRIVATE FORESTRY 

108. We now turn to the question of costs in private forestry. Owing to a lack of 
evidence we are unable to deal with this subject at any length. Our witnesses made 
various estimates of the cost of establishing and maintaining plantations, from which 
it was evident not merely that costs might vary quite widely according to the nature 
and condition of the site, the amount of preparatory work necessary, the species 
to be planted and so on, but also that systematic information on the subject is at 
present extremely limited. We were told that surveys of the costs of the establish- 
ment of woodland in private hands are being conducted at Oxford and Aberdeen 
Universities for England and Wales and for Scotland respectively. We understand 
that while some preliminary results have been published,^ the investigations are still 

^Oxford University, Department of Forestry: An Introduction to the Survey of Private 
Forestry Costs in England and Wales: First Annual Report, 1951-52; March 1953: Second 
Annual Repo)~t, 1951-52 and 1952-53 : June 1954: Third Annual Report, 1952-53 and 1953-54: 
Jtdy 1955. 

University of Aberdeen, Department of Forestry: Survey of Private Forestry Costs in Scot- 
land: First Annual Report, 1951-52; April 1953 : Second Annual Report, 1951-52 and 1952-53 ; 
September 1954: Third Annual Report, 1952-53 awd 1953-54; November 1955. 
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in their early stages; they may be expected in due course to make an important con- 
tribution to our problem. 

109. There is in any event no doubt that costs in forestry, as in every other business, 
have risen severely since 1 939. The cost of labour forms a larger element in the total 
cost of production in forestry than in most other industries; some witnesses have 
put it as high as 70 per cent. Woodland owners are obliged by statute to pay their 
workers not less than the minimum wage laid down from time to time by the Agri- 
cultural Wages Boards, although forestry interests as such are not represented 
on the Boards. The minimum agricultural wage to-day is effectively some four times 
what it was in 1939. The increasing drift of population towards the towns and cities 
has made labour hard to get in many rural areas and the consequent need to provide 
housing and other amenities has become a further charge on the woodland estate. 

THE RELATION OF COSTS TO PRICES 

1 10. Ideally a forest under a single ownership should contain all age classes of trees 
in the appropriate proportions. (It is not of importance for the present argument 
whether the different age classes are in separate woods or intimately mixed through- 
out the forest.) The amount felled periodically should accord with the increment 
being produced by the forest as a whole, and the net revenue obtained after de- 
ducting expenses from receipts could then be regarded as a measure of the profita- 
bility of the forest ; if the total growing stock and other assets were to be valued, one 
could in theory determine the rate of interest being earned. Such an ideal condition 
is only approached when systematic management has been applied over a long 
period and in the absence of catastrophic happenings. 

111. Even before the two world wars of this century, few woodland properties in 
Great Britain attained this ideal, and the effects of the wars were in fact cat^trophic. 
It was necessary for national survival for private woodland owners to make available 
a large part of their timber, mature and immature, at controlled prices mostly well 
below the world prices at that time. It was not practicable to replant immediately, 
and by the time that this work could be begun labour and other costs had already 
risen substantially and have continued to rise. Moreover the necessary restrictions 
on felling since the second world war meant that private owners were not free to 
take advantage to the full of any period when prices were high, for example during 
1951-52, in respect of any mature timber which they may have had (although had 
they been allowed to do so it would, of course, have further delayed any prospect of 
securing a proper balance of age classes). 

112. To-day, therefore, the typical woodland property has an abnormal distribu- 
tion of age classes, with high costs for re-stocking the felled areas and with relatively 
little mature timber than can be felled to produce revenue; and it is in this connec- 
tion that the disposal of thinnings at a reasonable price plays an important part in 
the economy of the estate. The owner’s primary concern is with the relationship 
between his outgoings and his receipts, but in the circumstances of to-day these are 
not a reliable guide to the profitability of the estate. The United Kingdom Forestry 
Committee and the Scottish Landowners’ Federation went to great trouble to obtain 
for us financial data from typical selected estates, but as these bodies themselves 
stated when forwarding the figures to us such data could in the present circum- 
stances throw little light on the subject. 

113. It is possible to make calculations of the interest that would be earned in the 
future by investment in forestry, using either present costs and prices or a range of 
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these, and relating the calculation either to a single plantation or to a forest with 
given distributions of age classes. We have received such calculations m evidence, 
but they inevitably involve many assumptions. It is not in fact necess^y to make 
any fundamental Llculations of profit and loss in order to demonstrate the basic 
financial problem of private forestry in Great Britain to-day The facts which we 
have just given speak for themselves. Nor are private woodland owners fears for 
the future founded primarily upon long-term calculations of profitability. Their 
concern, as expressed to us, is at the absence of any assurance that the level of their 
revenues, depending as it does to so great an extent upon factors outside their con- 
trol, will keep pace with the mounting burden of costs, which they can do equally 
little to control. 



THE AGRICULTURAL PARALLEL 

114 The representatives of the United Kingdom Forestry Committee and other 
spokesmen for the private woodland owners contrasted the treatment given to 
the forester with that given to the farmer. In particular they stiessed the fact that 
in agriculture there has been since the passing of the Agriculture Act, 1947, an 
imnufll price review, in which the costs of production are t^en mto account and 
broadly determine the level at which prices for the principal agricultural products 
will be guaranteed for a period ahead. The level of wages is a promment factor m 
this annual review; indeed it has not been unknown for a special review to be held 
in consequence of the award of a wage increase in mid-year. In forestry no such 
provision exists, and the woodland owner has no assurance of any kind that the 
steadily mounting burden of costs will be compensated by any corresponding rise 
in his revenue. 



115. The assumptions underlying the price reviews and price guarantees m agri- 
culture cannot in fact be applied without modification to forestry. In agriculture the 
sowing of the crop is followed by its harvest after only a short interval, norraal y 
(except in the case of livestock) within the same financial period, and there is little 
difficulty in relating the cost of production directly to the return on it. In forestry 
the first returns are delayed for not less than 15 years and sometimes as much as 
30 years, and the final harvest may not be reaped for a century. The relation with 
which the woodland owner is from a practical point of view concerned is not the 
somewhat academic relation between the cost of establishing a plantation to-day 
and the returns which may be enjoyed by his grandchildren in the next century but 
the more i mm ediate relation between current revenues and current expenditure. 



GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE: GRANT AID 

116. As already mentioned, grants are available from the Forestry Fund in certain 
circumstances for the planting, maintenance and thinning of woodlands in private 
ownership. These grants (which are summarised in Appendix E) have been de- 
scribed by the Forestry Commissioners as designed “to encourage woodland 
owners to restore their woodlands to full production” ; at the same time their 
relevance to the marketing of woodland produce should not be overlooked. We 
have already noted the importance of effective silvicultural management as an aid 
to the production of timber of good quality. Equally an increase in the quantity of 
material coming forward is not only in line with Government forest policy generally 
but may well be the decisive factor in attracting the setting up of new industries and 
in enabling firm contracts to be entered into at stable prices. Thus grants which 
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assist the producer to enlarge his potential output of marketable material and, by 
good silvicultural practice, to improve its quality clearly contribute to an improve- 
ment in marketing. 



117. A further aspect of grant aid is its relevance to the problem of restoring and 
maintaining confidence in private forestry. It was represented to us that if con- 
fidence in the future of private forestry is to be restored some further form of 
financial inducement was necessary and that this could most readily be provided 
through an extension of the existing system of grant aid. We have carefully con- 
sidered these representations. 



118. There is, of course, provision already for the level of the grants to be reviewed 
periodically in the light of the general trend of ascertained costs. The amounts 
have in fact been increased over the years as the result of such reviews (the most 
recent of which has, at the time of writing this Report, just been concluded). There 
is, however, as the Forestry Commission’s representatives themselves stated, no 
precise basis either for the level at which the grants were fixed initially or for their 
revision, nor are the investigations being carried out by the Universities of Oxford 
and Aberdeen far enough advanced to provide a reliable guide. \\ e have considered 
whether any helpful information could be obtained from a study of the Forestr)' 
Commission’s published accounts in respect of its own forestry operations, but 
these accounts are not at present published in a form w'hich throws any light on the 
matter. 



119. Such evidence as we have received, and an analysis of it, have led us to the 
conclusion that the present scale of assistance to private woodland owners is not a 
strong inducement to them to play their full part in implementing the Government’s 
forest policy. The total payments to owmers of defeated woodlands appear to 
represent an average of about 4s. Od. per acre per annum.^ (The assistance gi\en 
to other classes of private woodland owners is, of course, pyo tanto less). This 
figure is not large when one considers that the present financial position of these 
owners is due principally to the sacrifice of their growing stocks during the second 
world war at prices substantially below world prices, that costs of re-stocking, 
have gone up more than threefold in the interval, and that every additional acre of 
timber grown by the private owner means that the State is saved an outla\ man\ 
times greater than any assistance given. 



120. The system of grants is at present somewhat elaborate: dedicated woodlands, 
for example, ai-e eligible for three distinct grants which are diiferent in kind and 
circumstance— a lump sum payment in respect of planting, an annual p^ment tor 
15 years in respect of maintenance, and lump sum payments in respect of thinning, 
for each of which separate qualifications have to be met— while different conditions 
again apply to woodlands managed under an approved plan and to small woods. 
The administration of these Schemes must entail a large amount of work m in- 
spection and calculation, which may well be among the reasons why many owners 
still fight shy of them, and there might well be a gam both to the Cominission and 
to private owners if the basis on which the grants are paid could be simplified, at all 
events in the case of dedicated woodlands. If the present scheme is 
would consider it right to make a substantial increase in the maintenance grant (at 
present Ss. 6d. per acre per annum for a period of 15 years), since this grant appears 

that year was 225,954 acres. 
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to represent a much lower proportion of the cost of the work involved than is the 
case with the other grants. We recommend that its amount should be increased to 
at least lO^. per acre per annum and that the period for which it is payable should be 
extended. The Forestry Commission estimated that the extra cost of such a pro- 
posal would be about £80,000 per annum immediately, rising to something like 
£120,000 by 1965.^ 

OTHER SUGGESTED FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 

121. Other suggestions were put to us for financial assistance to meet the current 
difficulties of private woodland owners. It was proposed by the United Kingdom 
Forestry' Committee that on the analogy of the wheat industry there should be a 
small le\y (the rate of 5 per cent ad valorem was mentioned) on all timber imported 
to this country and that the proceeds should be used to build up a fund for the home 
industry to finance some or all of the following; 

(a) deficienq'- payments on home-grown timber; 

(b) a transport equalisation scheme; 

(c) the establishment of additional processing facilities. 

As we have already stated, ^ any measures affecting policy in regard to the import of 
timber to this countr}' are outside our terms of reference (which require us to con- 
sider such measures as might be taken within the home timber industry) and were 
further expressly excluded from our consideration by the Minister of Agriculture.® 
We were accordingly unable to give consideration to the proposal of the United 
Kingdom Forestry Committee for a levy on imported timber. 

122. Other witnesses, having in mind the subsidies available to the agricultural 
producer, pressed the case for some form of subsidy or price support for the sale of 
woodland produce. It is clear that the deficiency which must be expected to arise 
under any such scheme, if it is not to be borne by a levy on imported timber, would 
have to be borne by the Exchequer, presumably through the medium of the 
Forestry Fund. As we have said, our terms of reference require that any measures 
we may recommend shall be capable of being taken within the home timber in- 
dustry; and it is far from clear that a proposal which directly involves an Exchequer 
subsidy could be so described. We decided after careful consideration that we 
would not regard ourselves as debarred from recommending a subsidy of this kind 
if the evidence which could be adduced in its favour could be seen clearly to justify 
it. In the event, although, as we have already stated,^ the United Kingdom Forestry 
Committee and other bodies went to great trouble to assemble financial data for 
our consideration, they found themselves unable to draw from these data any clear 
and convincing conclusions about the financial health of their business. Accordingly 
we have been unable to examine on its merits the case for price support and can 
make no recommendation in this matter. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING FINANCIAL AID 

123. Although we fully appreciate the reasons for the inability of private woodland 
owners to produce reliable evidence about the financial condition of their business. 



estimate was related only to an increase in the amount of the grant. An extension 
ot the penod for which g^t is payable would probably have little effect on the Com- 
mission s liability before 1965 but would begin to hare an increasing effect thereafter. 

- bee paragraph 3 above. 

= Hansard: House of Commons, 30th April, 1954: Vol. 526 No. 101 Cols 1987-1993 
■* See paragraph 112 above. ’ 
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we are at the same time a little disturbed by it, not only because it is one more 
symptom of the unorganised nature of that business but also because we are unable 
to dismiss from our minds the possibility that a case for substantial financial assist- 
ance does in fact already exist. The position as we see it is as follows. 

124. At the present stage in the development of the Government’s post-war 
forestry programme, with the need not merely to rehabilitate the areas devastated by 
the fellings of two world wars but also to bring under plantation new areas of virgin 
land, the rate of investment expected of the private woodland owner is higher than 
if there were a proper balance between the age classes of the timber in this country. 
At the same time, owing to the depletion of stocks and to the restrictions on felling 
imposed in the interests of conservation, the revenue from sales tends to be abnorm- 
ally depressed. This, therefore, is a period in which the unbalance between cash 
outgoings and revenue from sales is likely to be the most pronounced. The situation 
is, moreover, the direct consequence of Government action in the past and Govern- 
ment policy in the present. 

125. The continuance of a high rate of investment in private forestry must depend 
upon the maintenance of an adequate revenue from sales. If over a period of years 
private woodland owners find their receipts consistently falling short of what is 
needed to support the levels of re-stocking and management expected of them in 
the Government’s forestry programme as well as providing a reasonable return on 
the capital represented by the woodlands, the result must be to undermine con- 
fidence in that programme and in the whole future of private forestry in Great 
Britain. What, therefore, is required is a clear assurance that not only the costs but 
also the revenues of private woodlands will be constantly watched. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Summary 



INTRODUCTORY: GENERAL REVIEW 

126. We have now brought successively under review the development and the 
acceptance by the Government of a national forest policy; the production and supply 
of timber in this country; the market for timber and the problems of utilisation; the 
organisation of the home timber industry; the processes involved in the marketing 
of home-grown timber; and the financial position of private timber growers. It may 
be useful, before proceeding further, to summarise the main facts about the industry 
as we have found them in each of these respects. 



HISTORICAL (chapter i): A NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 

127. The lowly position occupied by home woodlands in the supply of the nation’s 
timber requirements up till 1914 and the sudden demands of the first world war 
brought about a realisation of the need for a national forest policy. The Forestry 
Commission was established to give effect to such a policy, but although some pro- 
gress was made the additional devastation wrought upon the country’s woodlands 
by the second world war called for more energetic measures. At the end of the 
second world war the Government launched a programme which aimed at the 
establishment by the end of the century of five million acres of effective forest. The 
conception underlying this programme was a partnership in the growing of timber 
betw een the State and the owmers of private woodlands. The programme also called 
for the conservation of existing stocks of standing timber through statutory controls 
on felling, but at the same time it was to be a cardinal principle of marketing that a 
healthy and efEcient home timber trade should be maintained. 



PRODUCTION (chapter II) 

128. The two world wars left the nation’s reserves of standing timber seriously 
depleted. In the second world war alone something like two-thirds of the total 
stocks of softwoods and one-third of the total stocks of hardwoods were cut down, 
almost entirely from privately owned woodlands. What remains of the mature 
timber, particularly of the better quality, is being carefully husbanded. Good 
progress is being made, on the other hand, both by the State and by private owners, 
in the p-stocking of felled areas and the creation of new plantations. These new 
plantations will soon begin to join the plantations (mainly State) laid down between 
the wars in yielding annually a far greater volume of thinnings than home woodlands 
have hitherto provided; the output of timber of sawmill size will for the same reason 
ako increase, though much less immediately. In England and Wales particularly, 
the new plantations contain a much higher proportion of softwood producing specik 
than has been customary in the past. 

UTILISATION (chapter III) 

129. The United Kingdom is a very large market for all classes of timber and 
timber products. Home woodlands at present supply only a small proportion of the 
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country’s total consumption. Even when the aim of five million acres of effective- 
forest has been achieved home woodlands will contribute a volume equal to little 
more than one-third of the current total consumption. Although in relation to the 
total consumption the contribution made by home-grown timber is small, in some 
markets and in some localities its contribution is already a substantial factor and 
will become more so, to the extent that in some categories of produce, e.g. softwood 
thinnings, existing markets may well prove to be inadequate and new markets such 
as pulp and board manufacture may have to be created, At the same time, home 
production will have to compete against imported timber in some of the markets 
at present held by the latter. This it -will be able to do only if its standard of prepara- 
tion, and the service that goes with it, are made fully equal to that of imported 
timber. 

ORGANISATION OF THE HOME TIMBER INDUSTRY (CHAPTER IV) 

130. There are three main elements in the home timber industry: the State, 
private landowners and the home timber trade. The State is a partner with private 
landowners in the growing of timber; at the same time it is and will increasingly 
become their competitor in marketing. It is also the regulatory authority for the 
home timber industry and is the organ of Government responsible for national 
forest policy. While the State undertaking is a large and highly organised concern, 
private, forestry consists of a large number of separate and relatively small under- 
taldngs conducting their business on an almost entirely individual basis. There is 
no nation-wide association of private woodland owners comparable to the National 
Farmers’ Unions in agriculture or to the trade associations serving the home timber 
trade. A number of consultative bodies exist, or have from time to time existed, in 
the home timber industry; those primarily concerned with marketing are the Home 
Grown Timber Advisory Committee and the Advisory Committee on Utilisation 
of Home Grown Timber. 

MARKETING (CHAPTER V) 

131 . The sale of timber by private owners is on an individual basis. There is a good 
deal of ignorance about methods and techniques of selling timber which leads 
sometimes to weak selling and to the danger of exploitation by timber merchants. 
Timber merchants also normally sell to consumers on an individual basis, but in 
the case of mining timber fixed price agreements are made on a national basis. There 
are no similar agreements for other classes of produce (as there are in some foreign 
countries). The Forestry Commission’s policy is to use the timber trade for the 
marketing of its sawmill-size timber, but the bulk of its output is of smaller sizes and 
these are mainly worked by the Commission itself. There is need for development 
in the techniques of working thinnings of pitwood size. The marketing of all classes 
of produce is hampered by the high cost of internal transport. There is need for 
constant attention to quality, both in the growing and in the preparation of home- 
grown timber. Research has an important part to play in this and in the develop- 
ment of new uses, and there is scope for greater propaganda and publicity about the 
suitability of home-grown timber for a wide range of uses. 

FINANCE (CHAPTER Yl) 

132. Private woodland owners were forced during the second world war to sell a 
considerable proportion of their stocks, including most of their best stocks, at 
artificially low prices; they are now faced with the need to replace these stocks at 
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greatly increased cost and at a time when current sales are artificially restricted. 
Thus the economy of private forestry has been thrown out of balance, and the 
question arises whether under these circumstances the assistance at present pro- 
vided in the way of grant aid constitutes a sufficient inducement to woodland owners 
to play the part expected of them in the Government’s forest policy. Such evidence 
as is available about the financial position of private forestry does not enable us to 
say whether or not a regular system of end-price subsidies is necessary for the 
health of the industry; it has, however, led us to the conclusion that an immediate 
incentive should be provided by means of a substantial improvement in the main- 
tenance grant. (See paragraph 120 above.) 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE HOME TIMBER INDUSTRY 

133. These broadly are the facts' upon which we have based our examination of 
the difficulties and weaknesses in the home timber industry, and to which we have 
had regard in framing our recommendations for measures to improve the arrange- 
ments for marketing. It will be apparent from what we have already said that the 
home timber industry to-day is operating against the background of a number of 
difficulties which are altogether outside its control. Its needs, as well as its per- 
formance, must be judged against this background. At the same time we believe 
that there are a number of more or less evident weaknesses in the industry which 
can be overcome, and that if appropriate action is taken to overcome them a large 
step will have been taken to promote confidence and stability. We begin with an 
examination of the weaknesses on the growers’ side of the industry. 

WEAKNESSES ON THE GROWERS’ SIDE OF THE INDUSTRY 

134. The Forestry Commissioners, in proposing that the aim of post-war forest 
policy should be to secure by the end of the century five million acres of effective 
forest, envisaged the need to bring under effective management not less than two 
million acres of existing woodland,^ and to this end the Dedication and Approved 
Woodlands Schemes were promulgated. At 30th September, 1955, the areas in- 
cluded or projected to be included in these Schemes amounted to some 650,000 
acres,- or less than a third of the area which it is hoped ultimately to secure. It seems 
fairly clear that there are two main reasons why greater progress has not been made, 
namely (i) reluctance, owing to lack of confidence in the future of the industry, to 
incur the obligations of the Schemes, and (ii) lack of interest, or of appreciation of 
the importance of these woodlands to the nation or to owners themselves. We do 
not know which of these two reasons is the more common. The one thing that is 
clear is that where the second of these reasons operates the attitude of the owners 
concerned cannot but be detrimental to the successful marketing of woodland 
produce. 

lo5. The evidence which we received in connection with co-operative forestry 
socmties is illuminatmg. There are large areas which are not served by co-operative 
societies at all; in those areas which are so served many owners have not thought it 
^\o^th their while to join, while many others who have joined take no active part 
and make little use of the facilities offered ; most of the societies themselves are hard 
pressed financially despite support from public funds. To our minds this does not 
argue failure on the part of the societies; indeed they deserve every praise for carry- 
ing on under such disheartening circumstances. We share the view of the Forestry 

^ See paragraph 13 above. 3 paragraph 16 above. 
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Commissioners^ that co-operative forestry societies can make an important contri- 
bution to the effective management of woodlands in private ownership and to the 
successful marketing of the produce of such woodlands; but it is essential that they 
should have the full support of woodland owners in doing so. Many of the weak- 
nesses displayed by private owners in the selling of their timber (ignorance of values 
and volumes, of methods of sale, markets and prices and so on) would be overcome 
if these owners were to take full advantage of the facilities offered by co-operative 
societies or forestry consultants, or at the least to take proper professional advice. 

136. There are also collective weaknesses, or weaknesses of organisation. We have 
remarked more than once upon the unco-ordinated nature of private forestry and 
upon the absence of a distinctive woodland owners’ organisation. This, we have no 
doubt, constitutes one of the main weaknesses in the marketing of produce from 
privately owned woodlands. Our discussion of the problems of utilisation showed 
that the process of finding or creating the most suitable markets for the increasing 
output from home woodlands, both State and private, having regard also to the 
changing pattern of that output, is bound to be a complex one demanding thorough 
and frequent consultation between all the parties concerned. Such consultation 
cannot be effective or useful unless all the parties to it can conduct it on the basis 
of full and up-to-date information. 

137. It is on the growers’ side of the industry that the absence of such information 
is most evident, and we have come to a clear conclusion that there is a pressing need 
for an organisation of private woodland owners which has full information about its 
members’ business. The information should cover growing stocks and volumes of 
production, both present and potential, by species and categories, and should be 
available on a regional as well as a national basis. It should also cover both the 
technical and the financial aspects of growing and marketing. The organisation 
should be in a position to negotiate either regionally or nationally on behalf of 
private owners as a whole with regard to both quantities to be supplied and prices, 
while leaving the actual arrangement of sales, as at present, for negotiation between 
the individual owner and merchant. We develop this proposal in our next Chapter. 



WEAKNESSES IN OTHER AREAS OF THE INDUSTRY 

138. As regards the home timber trade, we have already said that we have not been 
able to obtain the evidence which would enable us to judge the general standard 
of efficiency. We have called attention to the responsibility of the trade in regard to 
maintaining the highest possible standard of quality in the preparation of timber 
and to the need for the trade to adapt itself to the changing pattern of the output 
from British woodlands. There is also room for educating the consumer ^ to his 
real needs and for inducing him to accept what can most readily be supplied. It is 
clear that there are many uses for which British timbers are well suited but from 
which they are at present debarred by the insistence of consumers on unnecessarily 
strict specifications. There is an opportunity for Government Departments, 
nationalised industries and other public bodies to give a lead in this matter. Subject 
to the quality of the home-grown timber being suitable for the job, they could give 
positive encouragement to its use and see that there is no discrimination against it in 
price. A watchful eye from the Government could assist both the balance of pay- 
ments problem and the home timber industry. 



^ See paragraph 65 above. 
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139. One basic difficulty lies in the potential competition between State and private 
produce and in the dual responsibility of the Forestry Commission. This we believe 
to be at the root of the lack of confidence which was said to exist among private 
woodland owners. While it was made abundantly clear that the attitude of the 
Commission has in recent years been entirely friendly and co-operative, and while 
it is also true that the expected increase in the Commission’s output may in some 
respects be beneficial to the marketing of home timber as a whole by attracting new 
buyers or industries, there does undoubtedly exist among a large number of private 
owners the feeling that they have in the final analysis no defence against the vastly 
superior resources and strength of the Commission if it were one day, under the 
pressure of economic competition, to be turned against them. This feeling is one 
that cannot be ignored in considering what measures might be taken to improve 
the arrangements for marketing. 



THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION 

140. All the considerations we have outlined above point to the need for some form 
of overall organisation in the home timber industry which will reconcile the needs 
and interests of the three main parties — the growers, the timber trade and the 
Forestry Commission — and will uphold and promote the interest of home-grown 
timber. This appears also to have been the view of almost all the witnesses who 
represented one aspect or another of the interests of private woodland owners, 
diverse as their suggestions were as to the form which such organisation might take. 
(It was not, we should add, the view of the timber trade, who professed themselves 
satisfied with the existing organisation.) We now examine some of the suggestions 
which were put to us. 



A producers’ marketing board 

141. The suggestion that a producers’ marketing board for home-grown timber 
might be set up on lines similar to the Boards which undertake the marketing of a 
number of agricultural products was powerfully advocated by certain witnesses, one 
of whom laid before us a draft Scheme. Other witnesses confessed themselves 
attracted by the notion but uncertain what degree of support it would command 
among private woodland owners. The United Kingdom Forestry Committee, as 
the accredited spokesmen of private woodland owners as a whole, were firm in their 
belief that in the present climate of opinion the necessary majority could not be 
obtained. We have no doubt that this, assessment is correct. 

142. There are moreover both constitutional and practical difficulties about the 
suggestion of a marketing board for home-grown timber. The principal one arises 
from the unique position of the Forestry Commission. The Commission is the 
largest single producer of timber in the country and will, if the Government’s pro- 
gramme is achieved, ultimately own more than half the total productive forest area. 
Without its participation a marketing board could not effectively operate. The 
Commission, however, as a Crown body would normally be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the legislation which would be needed in order to establish a marketing 
scheme. If the Commission were to waive its immunity and join the scheme, a 
dilemma would arise. On the one hand, if the Commission were to exercise to the 
full its rights as a member it would dominate the board’s proceedings and render it 
virtually a State marketing authority; on the other, if it were to forego its voting 
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rights and attend only in a consultative capacity it would be foregoing control over 
the public money with which it has been entrusted. 

143. The position of the home timber trade would be hardly less difficult. If the 
board were to take power to establish its own processing plants (sawmills, pitwood 
depots, pulp and board factories, etc.) it would be virtually squeezing the home 
trade out of business, in direct contradiction to the Government’s declared policy.^ 
If the board limited its activities to the first stage of marketing, i.e. to the conduct 
and arrangement of sales to the timber.trade, a financial squeeze would operate. The 
timber trade, which must sell its products at prices governed by world trading con- 
ditions, would have the prices of its raw materials determined by a producer’s 
association in which it had no say. As one of our witnesses put it, timber merchants 
would either have to breali the board or go out of business. 

144. Again, we think there might well be considerable administrative difficulty in 
applying to produce as variegated as that of timber a system which has usually been 
regarded as appropriate rather to a single and homogeneous commodity such as 
milk, hops or potatoes. Indeed, it might well be found necessary to have several 
separate boards for the different classes of woodland produce, when the expense of 
administration might well outweigh any advantages to be derived from the con- 
centration of marketing control. 

145. While for these reasons we do not believe that the future of home timber 
marketing lies along the lines of a national producers’ marketing board or boards, 
we would not wish to discourage the trial of regional marketing arrangements in any 
area in which substantial support might be forthcoming. This suggestion is one 
which was put to us by a number of the co-operative woodland societies. The 
Co-operative Forestry Society (Scotland) Limited told us that it had, in consultation 
with the Forestry Commission, outlined a pilot scheme by which one or two Com- 
mission forests and a number of the Society’s members should combine by mutual 
agreement to market their produce jointly. The Society itself was prepared to under- 
take the co-ordination of the scheme. This appears to us to be an interesting idea 
from the working of which much useful experience might be gained. 



A COMMODITY COMMISSION 

146. Commodity Commissions have from time to time been set up imder statute 
to regulate the iharketing of various agricultural products and have taken various 
forms. It was suggested to us that a body on the lines of some of the agricultural 
Commissions would be suited to the needs of the home timber industry. It was not 
always clear, however, precisely what functions our witnesses had in mind for such 
a body or what form they thought it should take. Some appeared to think of it 
primarily as an instrument for administering a levy subsidy or other means of 
financial support. Others appeared to envisage that it would be limited to a benevo- 
lent supervision of the industry with few, if any, well-defined executive functions. 
Others again appeared not to differentiate closely between a Commodity Com- 
mission and a producers’ marketing board and to assume that, lilce amarketing board, 
a Commission would take physical possession of all forest produce, fix prices on a 
regional or national basis, provide its own facilities for transport, storage and con- 
version, and generally act as a trading body. 



^Post-War Forest Policy, para. 325 
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147. In so far as trading functions were envisaged for it, a Commodity Conuxiission 
would, it appears to us, be open to the same objections as a marketing board; it 
would be faced with the same dilemma over the constitutional position of the 
Forestry Commission and it would conflict with the aim of preserving a healthy 
home timber trade. Equally we can find no place for a Commodity Commission as 
an instrument for administering any of the classical forms of price support, since, 
as we have already explained,^ we have not been presented with the evidence which 
would enable us to say that such support is at present warranted by the financial 
position of the industry. If at some future time it was found that some form of price 
support was necessary in the home timber industry, it would be necessary to con- 
sider whether a Commodity Commission (or some other special body) was the best 
mear^ of administering it. 

148. There remains the possibility that a Commodity Commission for home-grown 
timber might usefully function as a body with responsibility for general supervision 
and overall planning in relation to marketing. If this were to be recommended, its 
responsibilities would have to be clearly defined and the need for them convincingly 
demonstrated. This involves returning to a consideration of what we believe to be 
the basic needs of the industry. 

^ See paragraphs 121-122. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Conclusions 

CONSIDERATIONS BASIC TO THE SUCCESSFUL MARKETING OF 
WOODLAND PRODUCE 

149. The essence of the problem of the marketing of home-grown timber is two- 
fold: to integrate the produce from privately owned woodlands with the rapidly 
growing output from the State woodlands, and to integrate the total output from 
British woodlands into the total pattern of British timber consumption. We regard 
the following considerations as basic to the solution of this problem. 

(1) There must be means for ensuring that the produce comes forward in a 
planned and regular flow; 

(2) There must be means for ensuring that a fair share of the market is secured 
by private woodland owners against the competition of the State forests; 

(3) There must be means for ensuring that any potential surplus of production 
can be absorbed, whether by transfer to more distant markets or by the creation of 
new industries locally; 

(4) There must be a healthy home timber trade capable of dealing with the 
increasing output of produce and of adapting itself to deal with the changing nature 
of that output; 

(5) There must be continual effort and research by all concerned in the in- 
dustry to overcome prejudice against home-grown timber, to improve its quality 
and presentation and to develop new uses ; 

(6) There must be means for ensuring that the returns received by woodland 
owners for the sale of their produce are not only adequate to support the re-stocking 
and maintenance of their woodlands but also in due course to provide a reasonable 
return on the capital represented by the woodlands. 

150. After full and careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that to 
attain these objectives two things are necessary: 

(a) a strong and effective association of private woodland owners ; 

(b) a central consultative body representative of all the principal interests con- 
cerned in the marketing of home-grown timber. 

Private growers must be effectively organised, in their own interests, to ensure that 
privately owned forest land is used to its maximum productive capacity and that the 
marketing of the produce from it will be planned and regulated efiiciently. The 
second proposal is necessary in order to ensure, first that the output of timber from 
privately owned sources is integrated into the total national output, secondly that 
the latter is absorbed by existing markets and that when necessary new outlets arc 
found, and thirdly that the profitability of timber production is kept continuously 
under review. We now develop each of these proposals in turn. 

A WOODLAND OWNERS* ASSOCIATION 

151. The weaknesses to be eliminated by the Woodland Owners’ Association are 
discussed in paragraphs 134-137. Briefly its purpose will be, first to stimulate each 
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private owner of woodlands to fulfil his obligations as a producer or potential pro- 
ducer of timber, and .secondly to ensure that he has available such assistance, pro- 
fessional or othenvise, as will enable him to do so. While we are here concerned 
principally with marketing, the Association would cover the whole field of forestry, 
its concern would however be limited to forestry. Membership of the Association 
■would be voluntary, but the target -would be to ensure that every private owner of 
woodlands, large or small, joined it. 

152 The Association should be organised on a United Kingdom basis, but on the 
analogy of the Forestry Commission and the timber trade bodies it may be consid- 
ered desirable that there should be national sections for England Scotland and 
Wales. Each country should be subdivided into regional branches. The size of these 
will require careful consideration in the light of local knowledge: they should not 
be so large as to make it difficult for members to meet together, nor so small and 
numerous as to be unduly costly and to create difficulty in the election of national 
sections. The Forestry Commission consen'ancy unit would certainly be too large, 
and there should probably be on the average two or three branches per Conservancy. 

153 The Association will require professional and secretarial staff at the United 
Kingdom, national and branch levels. Their calibre and professional attainments 
should be such as to enable them to co-operate effectively and on equal terms with 
the Forestry Commission staff at each level. The Forestry Commission have stated 
in ewdence that should the Association experience difficulty m recruiting suitable 
staff in the first instance they w'ould be prepared to consider seconding for a term 
of years some of their officers to the Association if it so desired; during secondment 
the officers would of course owe their allegiance solely to the Association. 

154. Once it is set up, the Association would work from below upwards. The 
members of each branch would elect an executive committee which would direct 
the activities of the permanent staff and would also elect a representative or repre- 
sentatives to the national section. The first aim would be to get as near as possible 
to a 100 per cent membership. Thereafter the functions could be divided into 
essential and optional. The essential functions would be (i) to represent the interest 
of private woodland owners in the area both vis-a-vis other interests (the Forestry 
Commission, the timber trade, agriculture, amenity, etc.), and as part of the 
national Association (ii) to see that every owner appreciates the importance of his 
forestry interest and is made aware of the financial assistance available to him and 
of the existing facilities (if any) offered in connection wfith both silviculture and 
marketing by co-operative societies, consultants, contractors and the like (iii) to 
build up a corpus of information on the costs of operations, supplies of timber 
available immediately and for a period of years ahead; available markets, prices of 
produce, etc., so that the branch can carry out on an informed basis the functions 
already outlined. The optional function would be the actual provision of profes- 
sional advice, labour and equipment to ensure efficient working of the woodlands 
and marketing of produce. Well managed estates would not need such assistance, 
either because they have their own staffs or because such services are already 
supplied by co-operative societies, firms of consultants and contractors, etc., whose 
sendees they will wish to continue to use. Where assistance does need to be pro- 
vided the staff of the branch could bring to the notice of the owner any existing 
sources of help ; and in parts of the country where no such help is available it would 
be necessary for the branch to organise help itself. As regards this optional function, 
we do not visualise any uniform pattern either within the branch or between 
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branches. It will depend on local conditions, and, moreover, there are advantages 
in having a variety in methods of approach at this level. 



155. The national sections would, as we have said, be elected by the branch com- 
mittees, and the central committee of the Association at United Kingdom level 
would in turn be elected by the national sections. It may be thought desirable to 
have on the national sections some co-opted members from the Royal Forestry 
Societies and the existing landowners’ organisations in order to continue contacts 
with these bodies. The duties of the national and United Kingdom committees 
would be to control the organisation as a whole within their respective spheres, to 
promote the interests of private forestry in all ways open to them, to prepare the 
statistics of costs, production, markets, prices, etc., on a national and United Kuig- 
dom basis, to keep in touch with the Forestry Commission and timber trade organ- 
isations in order to ensure co-operation in all matters of common interest and, at 
United Kingdom level, to elect representatives to serve on the central consultativ e 
body (see paragraph 166 below). 

156. While the Association when set up would work from below upwards, the 
initial steps must be taken from above. We suggest that the United Kingdom 
Forestry Committee (on which the principal landowning and forestry interests are 
at present represented)^ should take the lead in setting up the Association with, sa\^ 
a provisional constitution, and beginning at the top should orgamse all woodiand 
owners down to branch level. When this is done, the duly elected representatives ot 
the Association at United Kingdom level can decide on the permanent constitution 
and structure of the organisation as a whole. We appreciate that this task would 
make heavy calls on the time, ability and energy of members of the existing United. 
Kingdom Forestry Committee, but we are convinced that they could make an out- 
standing contribution to the success of private forestry by undertaking it. 



157 The setting up and functioning of such an organisation would call £ot con- 
siderable finance. Ultimately this will have to be provided by members subscrip- 
tions but the Forestry Commission have stated in evidence that they are prepared 
to coksider making a substantia! financial contribution for a period of years to enable 
it to be set up. It is our hope that they would not withdraw such help, provided 
was properly used, until the Association was firmly established and working vigor- 
ously. 

158 We are convinced that such an organisation of growers is esseiitial if priv^e 

forestry is to play the part allotted to it in the agreed forest policy of the coimt^ 
Mee^it may well be if it is to survive at all. We would, therefore urge that if the 
Forestry Commission is able to offer substantial help in money and if 
seconding staff the offer should be accepted and immediate steps t^ten to set up 
ZttiL. We have felt it incumbent on us to sketch ^“r Wo^^ 

the method of organising the Association is. of course, solely a matter 

concerned. 



A CENTRAL CONSULTATIVE BODY 

159. The objects of such a body may be briefly stated as follows : 

(i) to plan the fullest utilisation of the country’s timber resources , ^ 

(ii) to ensure the financial health and stability of the home timber industry. 



^ See paragraph 67 above. 
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These two objects are clearly linked. Without full utilisation of resources the 
financial health of the industry is bound to be imperilled; without financial stability 
full utilisation of resources will not be secured. 

160. The duties which in our view the consultative body will have to undertake in 
order to achieve these objects are as follows: 

(i) to obtain and collate statistics of production of home-grown timber, State 
and private, including production by categories, and to form estimates o“f 
future trends and changes ; 

(ii) to review the adequacy of existing markets, both immediate and in the 
future; 

(iii) in the light of these factors, to advise upon and encourage the develop- 
ment of new industries and the expansion of existing industries where 
necessary in order to absorb projected surpluses ; 

(iv) to advise upon and encourage the carrying out of research on any subject 
considered important for improving the efficiency of the home timber 
industry', and to ensure that the necessary steps are taken by means of 
publicity, propaganda and, where appropriate, direct representation to 
further the use of home-grown timber and to contest any unreasonable 
discrimination against it ; 

(v) to obtain and collate statistics of prices of home-grown timber by cate- 
gories and to keep under review the relation between these prices and the 
costs of growing timber; 

(vi) to make recommendations if and when necessary for financial assistance 
to the industry in such form as they may consider appropriate ; 

(vii) to publish an annual report on its work for the better information of all 
concerned with the growing and marketing of timber. 

161. We have gh*en the most thorough consideration to the status and identity of 
the body needed to perform these duties. The issue is fundamental and takes us 
back to our terms of reference. The me^ures which we recommend are to be taken 
with the object of promoting confidence and stability; at the same time we are to 
bear in mind both the output from Forestry Commission woodlands and the need 
to develop markets. We have seen that there are two main factors in the lack of 
confidence among the private woodland owners of this country: uncertainty about 
the adequacy of markets, particularly having regard to the output of the Forestry 
Commission, and uncertainty about prices in an era of ever-rising costs. Having 
regard to these factors it seems to us that whatever machinery is set up to deal with 
markets and with finance must not merely be but must manifestly appear to be 
independent; that is to say it must command the confidence of the parties repre- 
sented on it that any matter which is brought before it will be fully and impartially 
considered and that effect will be given to its views. There is in our view no existing 
body in the home timber industry which satisfies this condition, and in order to 
satisfy it to the full it would logically be necessary to recommend the creation of a 
new' body. Such a recommendation would entail legislation and consequent delay; 
it would also entail multiplying the number of bodies already existing in the home 
timber industry. This we are reluctant to suggest if there is a practicable alternative. 

162. We believe that there is an alternative which, given goodwill on all sides, can 
be made to work. The Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee, to which we 
referred in paragraphs 77-78 above, is a consultative body representative of the 
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various interests in the home timber industry and having a potentially wide field of 
action. Under the Forestry Act, 1951,' the Committee is maintained by the Forestry 
Commissioners for the purpose of advising them as to the performance of their 
functions under that Act (the administration of felling control) “and such other 
of their functions as the Commissioners may from time to time determine.” The 
functions of the Commissioners derive from the general duties with which they are 
charged under statute, and these include both the duty of promoting the interests of 
forestry and the duty of promoting the production and supply of timber. It appears 
to us, therefore, that it would be competent for the Home Grown Timber Advisory 
Committee to offer advice to the Commissioners on the matters detailed in para- 



graph 160 above. 

163. The Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee is in an advisory relation to 
the Commissioners, who may accept or reject its advice. It is not clear that at 
present this advisory function is interpreted in any formal sense. The Commission 
in their evidence to us described the Committee as “a useful forum for frank and 
informal discussion,” and it would appear that they axe in practice concerned to act 
in the general spirit of that discussion without any formal advice being tendered. 
If the Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee were to perform the duties we 
have in mind, its method of operation would have to be formalised. It would be 
necessary for the Committee’s status to be recognised to be such that its advice and 
opinions would carry considerable weight, and that in the event of a conflict between 
the Committee and the Commissioners the situation would have to be resolved by 
Ministers. Only if this principle were clearly seen to be accepted would the Com- 
mittee possess the aspect of independence which we regard as essential for a central 
consultative body. 



164. We think that this independent aspect would be underlined and the inde- 
pendent working of the Committee more readily assured if certain changes were 
made in its composition. The present composition of the Conomittee was given in 
the Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners for the Year ended 30th Sept- 



ember, 1954, as follows; 

Phcirman .... The Earl of Radnor (Chairman of the Forestry Commissioners) 

- • "7 vw efcrrt VC 

Forestry Commission .... 



Board of Trade 

Country Landowners’ Association 
Scottish Landowners’ Federation 
Federated Home Timber Associations 
Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland 
Timber Trade Federation 



members 

member 

members 

members 

members 

members 

member. 



165. In the first place the body we have in mind should meet under an independent 
Chairman, and we recommend that in any futui'e appointment this should be 
recognised. Exceptionally, however, to ensure continuity during the transitional 
stage, we suggest that the Chairman of the Forestry Commissioners should remain 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee for the time being. Secondly the basis of 
representation on the Committee should be broadened. We recommend that the 
interest of consumers of timber should be represented by one member each from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Timber Develop- 
ment Association. We further recommend that the interest of the general public in 
the supply of home-grown timber should be represented by the appointment of not 



^ The relevant provisions of the Forestry Act, 1951, will be found at Appendix K. 
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less than three independent members, who should be men of distinction in their 
own fields (for example accountancy, commerce or law) and one ofwhom should be 
a prominent trade unionist. 

166. As the numbers of the Committee are limited by the statute to twenty-four 
(excluding the Chairman) this would involve reducing the present representation 
of some of the other interests. The statute requires not less than six nor more than 
eight members to be representative of the owners of private woodlands and a 
similar number to be representative of the interest of timber merchants. We doubt 
whether it is necessary in either case for the quota to be fully occupied as at present, 
and we recommend that the representation of each of these interests and of the 
Forestry Commission should be reduced to six apiece. The composition of the 
Advisory Committee might therefore be on the following lines : 



Forestry Commission 


.... 6 


members 


Board of Trade 


.... 1 


member 


Woodland Owners’ Association^ .... 


.... 6 


members 


Federated Home Timber Associations 

Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland .... 




members 


Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom .... 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


....J 
.... 1 


member 


Timber Development Association 


.... 1 


member 


Independent members 


.... 3 


members 



167. The Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee, if it were re-constituted on 
these lines and given the functions suggested in paragraph 160 above, might well 
function through one or more sub-committees. Some of the proposed functions, 
for example those relating to the profitability of private forestry, might be found 
to be inappropriate for discussion by the full Committee; at the same time any 
recommendation in favour of financial aid would clearly have to be sponsored by 
the Committee as a whole if it were to carry the necessary weight. Again the de- 
tailed examination of particular research or utilisation projects might well remain 
the responsibility, as at present, of the Advisory Committee on Utilisation of Home 
Grown Timber, the latter being regarded as a sub-Committee of the main Advisory 
Committee. Consideration might also be given to the desirability of setting up sub- 
committees for Scotland and Wales. To deal with the increase in secretarial work 
(for example in connection with the preparation and collation of statistics) the 
secretarial assistance at present provided by the Forestry Commission would 
probably need to be reinforced. A good deal of extra executive work would also be 
thrown upon the Commission as the result of the Advisory Committee’s recommen- 
dations, and provision would have to be made for this. 

168. It was suggested to us during discussion of these proposals that there might be 
occasions on which one or other of the parties represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee might wish to make representations direct to the Forestry Commissioners 
or to Ministers. It would not in our view be proper or feasible to impose any formal 
limitation on the right of any representative body to approach a Department of State 
or its responsible Minister; but we should expect the Forestry Commission or any 
other Department concerned to see that the Advisory Committee is not by-passed 
on any matter closely affecting its work. 



^ If and when the Woodland Owners’ Association, which we have proposed, is established 
on a sound footing, the representation of woodland owners should be drawn from it (see 
paragraph 155 above). 
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169. It may be that until such time as private forestry is effectively organised the 
Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee will not be in a position to carry out 
with full efficiency all the new functions we have proposed for it. We would hope 
that the substantial increase which we have recommended in the financial assistance 
to private woodland owners will help to produce a climate of opinion in which their 
effective re-organisation may more speedily be carried through; the task is, however, 
a substantial one and cannot be achieved overnight, and we consider it important 
that this should not be held to justify delay in delegating to the Home Grown 
Timber Advisory Committee its new duties. 

CONCLUSION 

170. We believe that the existence of machinery on the lines we have indicated 
above would meet what we regard as the two main needs of the home timber in- 
dustry to-day; the need for active supervision and planning in the task of finding 
markets for the growing output of British woodlands, State and private alike, and 
the need for a reasonable degree of assurance for the financial health of private 
forestry. The fulfilment of the ideal of partnership between the State and private 
enterprise on which British forestry is founded cannot be left to chance; it must be 
guaranteed by strong and unified organisation of the private interests and by strong 
and independent machinery to hold the balance between those interests and the 
State. 

HUGH WATSON, Chairman 
HAROLD COLLISON 
JOHN CORBETT 
NORMAN FRENCH 
ERIC GORE-BROWNE 
PATRICK LAIRD 
CHARLES RHYS 
H. M. STEVEN 

^oint Secretaries 



E. G. RICHARDS 
M. L. DAVID 

May, 1956. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of Organisations and Individuals Submitting Evidence 



1. The foUo'wing organisations and individuals submitted -written evidence and also gave 
supplementary oral evidence to the Committee : 

BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 

Mr. M. C. K. Richins 

CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS* INSTITUTE 
Mr. E. C. Ingram, F.R.I.C.S., f.a.i. Mr. S. C. Clements, 

Mr. A. H. Halls, F.R.I.C.S., f.a.i. Mr. J. Muir Watt 

CO-OPERATIVE FORESTRY SOCIETY (SCOTLAND) LTD. 

Mr. B. P. Urquhart, B.A., F.L.S. Mr. D. Landale 

Mr. R. K. Martin, m.a. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Dr. F. Y. Henderson, c.b.e. Mr. J. Bryan 

Mr. F. G. O. Pearson 



FEDERATED HOME TIMBER ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr. F. Geo. Chalke 
Mr. F. L. Forge 

FORESTRY COMMISSION 

The Earl of Radnor, k.c.v.o. Sir Arthur Gosling, k.b.e., c.b. 

Mr. A. Watt 



FURNITURE DEVELOPMENT, COUNCIL 
Sir David Waley, k.C-M.g., c.b., m.c. Mr. J. C. Pritchard 

Mr. J. Sykes Mr. MacAlister Bexon 

Mr. P. J. Birch 

HOME TIMBER MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND 

Mr. J. C- MacGregor Mr. T. Bruce Jones 

Mr. Sidney T. Campbell 

LAND AGENTS SOCIETY 

Mr. Vaughan Richards, t.d.,f.r.i.c.s., f.l.a.s. Lt.-Col. John Clark, T.D., F.R.I.C.S., f.l.a.s. 
Mr. J. F. Fleming-Bemard, b.a.,f.l.a.s. Mr. R. S. Bomer, V.R.D., a.c.a. 

land agents society (SCOTTISH BRANCH) 

Mr. S. F. Carruthers, f.l.a.s. Mr. David Stratton, f.r.i.c.s., f.l.a.s. 

Major D. J. I. A. Gordon, T.D., f.l.a.s. Mr. J. F. Fleming-Bemard, b.a., f.l.a.s. 

NATIONAL coal BOARD 

Mr. G. E. Hampson Mr. A. W. John 
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Mr. H. J. F. Smith 



NATIONAL TRUST 



Mr. John. Workman 

NORTHERN FORESTRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 

Col. G. K. Stobart Mr. W. P. Hedley, j.p., f.s.a., f.g.s. 

POST OFFICE 

Mr. R. J. Lewis Mr. L. F. Scantlebuiy* 

Mr. H. V. Collins 



ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
Sir William L. Taylor, C.B.E., F.R.i.c.s. Mr. David Wardliaugh, f.r.i.c.s., f.l.a.s. 

Mr. Russell Ingham, f.r.i.c.s. 

SCOTTISH COUNCIL (DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRY) 

Mr. W. E. Bryden Mr. Robert Houston 

Dr. T. Shedden 



SCOTTISH LANDOWNERS FEDERATION 
The Duke of Buccleuch, k.t., g.c.v.o. Sir John Milne Home, d.l., j.p. 

The Earl Cawdor, T.D., d.l., j.p. Mr. Michael Lorimer, w.s. 

Lt.-Col. J. W. Nicol 



SCOTTISH PITWOOD IMPORTERS FEDERATION 



Mr. G. St. C Murray 
Mr. T. Wallace 
Mr. Geo. Brisbane 



Mr. G. L. Denholm 
Mr. D. A. Hutton 
Mr. A. McBride 



SOUTH WESTERN WOODLANDS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Major W. N. Seymour 



TIMBER TRADE 
Hardtoood Importers Section 
Mr. Max Eisen 

Softwood Importers Section 
Mr. G. P. M. Davis 

Merchants Section 
Mr. Ellison R. C. Fitzjohn 
Pitwood Importers Section 

Mr. C. Thomas 
Mr. G. St. C. Murray 

UNITED KINGDO: 

Major Sir Richard G. Proby, Bt., M.c. 
Major D. C. Bowser, o.b.e. 

Mr. W. E. Hiley, c.b.e. 

Hon. J. A. Adderley 



ON OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Mr. L. H. Storey 



Mr. G. B. Crow 



Mr. J. B. Dawson 



Lt.-Col. R. O. Gatheral, o.b.e. 
Mr. T, L. Bailey 

FORESTRY COMMITTEE 

The Earl Cawdor, T.D., d.l., j.p. 
Mr. C. M. Floyd, o.b.e. 

F.R.I.C.S., F.L.A.S. 

Capt. J. Max^'ell Macdonald 



Mr. Francis K. Balfour 
Mr. Thos. W. Dalgleish 
Mr. W. E. Hiley, c.b.e. 
Mr. John McEwen 
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2, The following submitted written but not oral evidence to the Committee: 
British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association 
Messrs. Bryant and May, Ltd. 

Dovey Woodlands, Ltd. 

Flintshire Woodlands, Ltd. 

• Messrs. Pihdngton Brothers, Ltd. 

Timber Development Association, Ltd. 

Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd. 
Weobley Woodwool Company, Ltd. 

Major D. J. Brodie 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire 
Mr. E. A. Featherstone Fenwick 
Major H. T. H. Foley, m.b.e., j.p. 

Mr. J. J. MacGregor 
Mr. R. C. L. Mould, b.a. 

Mr. R. G. Perry 

Col. The Honourable R. Phillimore, c.r.E., d.s.o. 
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APPENDIX B 



Written Evidence submitted by 
The British Transport Commissmt 



Comments on questions set out in letter dated 9th May, 1955, 
from the Secretary to the Departmental Committee 
on Marketing of Woodland Produce. 



1 . It is the policy of the Commission to purchase home grown timber to the fullest possible 
extent for purposes for which it is acceptable, subject to price and delivery being satisfactorj'. 



Purchases are arranged against competitive tenders which are in^ited from approved 
suppliers. The total number of firms included on the Commission’s lists of approved con- 
tractors for the supply of various categories of Home Grown Timber is no less than 337. 

In no case has the use of Home Grown Timber for any specific purpose been abandoned 
without sound technical or commercial reason and certainly not because of the failure^of a few 
individual suppliers as suggested in the Committee’s letter. With the exception of Sleepers 
and Crossing Timbers all timber is purchased subject to inspection (either in bulk or piece by 
piece) before despatch, thus precluding the acceptance of material not complying wiih B.R. 
Specifications. Sleepers and Crossing Timbers are subject to piece by piece inspection on 
arrival at the Creosoting Depot to which they are consigned, rejects remaining the property' 
of the supplier, for removal at his own expense. 

Recent developments regarding the supply of Home Grown Hardwood Wagon Bottoms 
(flooring) provide evidence of the Commission’s willingness to co-operate with the Trade. 
For reasons embodied in reply to question 5 it was originally decided to discontinue the use 
of Home Grown Hardwood for Wagon flooring as from 31st December, 1954, but it was 
eventually agreed to postpone this change to 30th June, 1955. For this extended period pur- 
chases were arranged subject to piece by piece inspection in preference to the bulk inspection 
previously specified for such material, in an endeavour to improve the quality of supplies. 
The use of Home Grown Hardwood has now been extended to 31st December. 1955 and 
following meetings with Trade representatives it is proposed to arrange for a number of 
approved merchants to cut Wagon Bottoms which are to be specially stacked by them for a 
given period, on the expiration of which the timber will be the subject of a special inspection. 
If results are satisfactory consideration will be given to the continued purchase on such lines. 

British Railways have maintained good relationship with the Home Grown Trade as a 
whole and have always been ready to give due consideration to any reasonable proposals or 
questions submitted, but in the absence of information as to the purchasing methods of other 
Nationalised Industries and Government Departments it is not possible to make companson 
between their purchasing policies and those of the Commission. 

Following the devastating gale in Scotland on 31st January, 1953, the British Transport 
Commission, after negotiations with the Trade, arranged contracts with 64 firms for supplies 
of sleepers, crossing timbers and wagon bottoms at agreed prices up to 31st December, 1954. 
The value of the timber so purchased was £1,150,000. 



2. Experience has shown that Home Grown Telegraph Poles cannot be relied upori to give 
as satisfactory service as imported poles, owing, presumably, to the relatively mild winters in 
this country. 

All British Railways’ requirements are purchased ready creosoted from approved pole 
merchants, the contract tender forms calling for Poles of Red Fir {Pinm syhejtru) to British 
Standard Specification 1990. As this B.S.S. includes under the heading Pmut syh’estns 
both imported European Redwood and Home Grown Soots Pine it is open to merchants to 
offer Home Grown Poles complying with the Specification should they be m a posmon to do 
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so. In experience over recent years, however, no Home Grown have been offered although 
such poles, if offered, would be considered for British Railways’ very Umited requirements 
within the “Light” range of sizes, provided they complied strictly with B.S.S. 1990. In the 
Committee’s letter reference is made to the use of Home Grown Poles by the Post Office, 
but it should be borne in mind that most of the Post Office heavy routes have been cabled, 
poles being required mainly for light routes. 

3 -\ . 

4. J British Railways’ past experience of Sleepers and Crossing Timbers of Hardwoods from 
Home Grown sotirces generally and of Softwoods from English sources has been that the 
timber has a very short life in the track by comparison with Softwood imported from North 
America and Europe. 

Numbers of home grown Sleepers and Crossing Timbers have had to be prematurely re- 
moved from the track on account of twisting, splitting, vertical warping and internal decay. 
In many cases Sleepers which appeared sound a year earlier have been found to be mere 
shells and completely rotten inside. 

While the above comments apply generally to supplies from home grown sources, Soft- 
wood Sleepers and Crossing Timbers from Scottish sources have proved reasonably satis- 
factory and the purchase of such will be continued. 



5. All sections of the Timber Industry have been given in detail the reasons for the decision 
to build Wagons in steel. The decision to discontinue the use of Home Grown Hardwood for 
the sheeting and flooring of Wagons was made only after careful consideration had been given 
to the various factors concerned, some of which are listed below: 

(1) The timber is subjected to excessive twisting and splitting, resulting in gaps between 

the boards, thus permitting loss of coal, etc., when in transit. Claims have to be met 
for loss of coal and the Collieries paid for plugging and patc hing on wagons with 
excessive cracks. This fault applies particularly to hardwood sheeted wagons and in 
1953, ;£66,500 was paid for this service. 

(2) If boards are made in full thickness, equal to softwoods, the tare weight of the wagons 

is increased. 

(3) If thin boards are used, the assembly is complicated through packings having to be 

used. 

(4) Owing to the wood being hard, difficulty is experience when conveying general 

merchandise which requires blocks to be nailed in the wagon to prevent its move- 
ment, i.e., either the nails bend or the board splits. 

(5) Numerous breakages of boards occur through its brittle nature. 

(6) Approximately 1,000 Mineral Wagons constructedinl945-46 have been or are being, 

re-sheeted with softwoods to avoid (1). 

(7) Softwoods were used exclusively prior to World War II, and the use of hardwoods 

was only enforced through shortage and Government policy. 

Home Grown Oak is still extensively used and approximately one million cubic feet will 
be required (in log and sawn form) during 1955 for the following purposes: 

(1) Timber wagon underframe members. 

(2) Covered wagon roof members. 

(3) Chair keys and ferrules. 

(4) Wagon bolsters. 

(5) Telegraph pole arms. 

(6) Staves for ladders. 

(7) Floors for road vehicles. 

There is every indication that the Railways’ requirements of Hardwood and Softwood for 
•wagon building and repaiis up to 1964 will remain very roughly at the same level as in 1954. 



Railways annual consumption of Telegraph Poles is approximately 8,000, none 
of which are pro\aded from home grown sources. 



The annual consumption of Sleepers and Crossing Timbers is approximately 3,000,000 
pieces and 2,000,000 cu.ft. respectively. During the year 1954, Home Grown deliveries 
totalled 221,000 Sleepers.and 200,000 cu. ft. of Crossing Timbers, all from Scottish sources. 
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Approximate a nn ual total requirements of timber for Wagon construction and maintenance, 
together with quantities of Home Grown purchased over a period of twelve months are given 
below : 

Total Requirements Purchases of Home Groton 

Hardwoods Softwoods Hardwoods Softwoods 

cti. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. " cu. ft. 

Wagon Scantlings 

{Framing timbers) 450,000 — 140,000 

Wagon Bottoms 

and Sheetings 4,000,000 250,000 1,000,000 

(includes 800,000 cu. ft. ex Scotland) 

These figures are in respect of timber required ready-sawn and do not take into considera- 
tion production from logs in the Railways’ own sawmills, for which purpose some 1 ,000,000 
cu. ft. of Home Grown Roimd timber is purchased annually. 

The wagon requirement figures given above are in respect of timber purchased for the 
Railways’ own use and do not take into account the requirements of private wagon repairers. 

11th July, 1955. 
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APPENDIX C 



'Home'-grown Mining Timber Supplies 

Extract from written evidence submitted by the 
National Coal Board on 20th July, 1954 



INTRODUCTION 

1 . The Board’s position as the largest single consumer of home grown timber is based upon 
the veirj- substantial quantities of this material used underground for the support of the roof, 
etc., and for pit-sleepers. The Board are a consumer of timber in other ways only to a modest 
extent. 

2. The timber used imderground consists mainly of the following items generally know’n as 
mining timber: 

(i) Round Pitprops 

Small sized coniferous round logs used as upright supports, preferably in a peeled 
and seasoned condition. In Scotland and South Wales large quantities of unpeeled 
pitprops are still being used, and when supplied in South Wales in a range of 
diameters they are known locally as “pitwood”. Pitprops vary in size mainly frOm 
1 ft. 6 in. X in. to 12 ft. X 10 in. 

(ii) Splits 

Half round props manufactured by sawing the prop down the centre. Sizes vary 
mainly from 3 ft. 6 in. x 3 in. x in. to 12 ft. x 12 in. x 6 in. 

(iii) Crmcntrees 

Produced from round pitprops as in the case of Splits, but roughly sawn to rectangu- 
lar section. Sizes var>' mainly from 3 ft. x 4 in. x 2 in. to 12 ft. x 12 in. x 6 in. 

(iv) Pit-Sleepers 

Similar to Crowntrees in manufacture but often sawn to thinner section. Sizes vary 
mainly from 2 ft. 9 in. x 5 in. x 2 in. to 5 ft. x 8 in. x 4 in. 

(v) Coverboards 

Sawn boards produced from inferior timber falling from higher grade saw'-milling 
operations. Lsually in hardwoods but softwoods are sometimes used. Sizes vary 
mainly from 3 ft. 6 in. x 5 in. x 1 in. to 5 ft. x 9 in. x in. 

(\d) Chocks 

Short blocks of square section produced from inferior timber falling from higher 
grade saw-miUing operations. Usually hardwood. Sizes vary mainly from 1 ft. 6 in 
X 4 in. X 4 in. to 4 ft. x 6 in. x 6 in. 

(vii) Lids, Wedges 

Smaller sawn pieces of rectangular section sometimes tapered, produced from in- 
ferior timber falling from higher grade sawmilling operations. Used in both hard- 
woods and softwoods and varying in size from 6 in. x 4 in. x 1 in. to 15 in. x 5 in. 
X 24 in. 

[Items (ii) to (vii) are known as sawn mining timber.] 

METHOD OF PURCH.A.SE 

3. In Scotland fixed price agreements are made between the Home Timber Merchants’ 
Association of Scotland and the Scottish Divisional Board (in consultation with Headquarters) 
within which the various Area Supplies Managers place their individual orders. In England 
and Wales, Board Headquarters negotiate fixed price agreements for round pitprops and for 
hardwood sawn mining timber with the Federated Home Timber Associations, and with the 
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Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland within which the various Divisions and 
Areas place individual orders. 

4. Some of these orders (including some of the orders placed with the Forestiy Commission) 
are placed direct with the producers but the bulk of the business is through merchants, many 
of whom themselves manufacture mining timber from tree lengths purchased from the 
Forestry Commission and other forest owners. 

5. Round pitprops are purchased in numbers of pieces of each dimension, prices being per 
100 linear feet of each top diameter. Sawm mining timber is also purchased in numbers of 
pieces of each dimension at prices per cubic foot, those items not fully square cut being 
calculated as square. 

6. Except under the current Scottish agreement which was arranged on a delivered basis 
following the storm in the North of Scotland in January, 1953, the prices have been on a free 
on transport basis plus carriage costs with a limit on the amount of carriage payable hj the 
Board. 

7. Some Areas with their own sawmills purchase part of their requirements in the form of 
tree lengths, so-called “long pitwood” or “tonnage wood”, usually at a price per ton, and 
convert it to colliery dimensions of rovmd pitprops and saw'n mining timber. 

8. One or two Areas purchase standing timber, fell and convert it to various usable forms on 
lines w'hich w'ere operating before nationalisation, but such cases are few. 

9. The Board have issued from Headquarters a plan of movement designed to eliminate 
unnecessary transport costs and have instructed Areas to place their orders within the pro- 
visions of that plan, though permission to take supplies outside their specified territories is 
given when shown to be justified. 

HISTORICAL 

10. Before the war only about 10 per cent of the mining timber used in the U.K. came from 
home production but, to release shipping space for other vital purposes, production was 
stepped up during the war until in 1943 practically the whole of the requirements of the 
countr>' came from home woodlands. This position was reached not only at a great sacrifice 
of growing timber resources, but also at a considerable sacrifice of quality. As a result the 
reputation of home produced pitprops suffered and when imported supplies again became 
available after the war the mines generally showed a decided preference for them. Since then 
most home suppliers have improved the quality and home produced pitprops are now more 
readily accepted by most mines. 

11. Chocks and coverboards are supplied entirely from home timber and a considerable 
increase in the use of these particular items during the past seven years has helped consider- 
ably to expand the proportion of mining timber supplies taken from the home timber in- 
dustry. 

12. The Board have followed a policy of trying to absorb all the home grown mining timber 
than can be supplied in a form and quality suited to the Board’s requirements at reasonable 
prices, taking the balance from overseas. They have had to contend with much local prejudice 
as a result of unsatisfactory experiences in the past, but good progress has been made in recent 
years as shown by the table of colliery acquisitions since 1 947, set out in Table 1 In Scotland 
in particular the progress has been rapid and it seems that Scottish mining timber needs may 
soon be entirely met by home grown timber. 

13. Producers of home grown mining timber before the war had difficulty in competing in 
price as well as quality with imported pitprops and the splits, crowntrees and sleepers manu- 
factured from them. During the w'ar and immediate post-war years timber prices were con- 
trolled by the Government and a transport subsidy was paid on home grown mining timber. 
Price control was still operating w’hen the coal mines were nationalised in January, 1947. 
When price control was removed in November, 1949, sellers asked higher prices, but w'ith 
imported supplies becoming cheaper the Board were not then disposed to increase the price 
for home produced supplies. 

14. There followed a period of unsettled conditions and in the spring of 1950 the Board 
agreed to meet a negotiating committee composed of representatives of the Forestry Com- 

^ Table 1 includes information obtained from the National Coal Board since the memor- 
andum contained in this Appendix was compiled. 
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mission, the private forest owners and the home timber trade, with a view to agreeing revised 
prices for home grown pitprops. Discussions were protracted and difficult because: 

(a) There were widely divergent views on the price question; 

(b) The Board could obtain no assurance about the volume of supplies ; 

(c) The Forestry Commission and the United Kingdom Forestry Committee wanted a single 

agreement for the whole of the United Kingdom, but with a 12 month contract then 
operating between South Western Division and the Forestry Commission, and negotia- 
tions for a fixed price agreement proceeding satisfactorily between Scottish Division 
and the Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland, the Board felt that only 
an agreement for English supplies was needed. 

15. The Scottish negotiations were successful and prices for round pit props and sawn 
mining timber were agreed for 12 months commencing 15th July, 1950. No agreement could 
be reached on English prices, how'ever, and Areas were therefore left to negotiate individually 
with some guidance from Divisions and Headquarters. 

16. Towards the end of 1950 the Board agreed to take part in a Working Party to “study 
problems arising out of the preparation, distribution and marketing of home grown pitwood 
and to recommend measures for their solution”. Its report was issued in September, 1951. 
Many of the recommendations were already being operated by the Board before the Working 
Party completed its work. 

17. Following the outbreak of the Korean war and the removal of price control on imported 
softw’ood at the end of February, 1951, keen competition developed for all kinds of home 
grown timber. Substantially increased fixed prices for home-grown mining timber were 
agreed in Jiine, 1951, for supplies to Scottish Division, and the Board’s Headquarters made 
an agreement %vith the Federated Home Timber Associations and the Home Timber Mer- 
chants’ Association of Scotland in June, 1951, for hard%vood sawn rxiining timber supplies to 
English collieries at very high fixed prices. A fixed price agreement for round pitprops was 
eventually reached w’ith the Federated Home Timber Associations in November, 1951, at a 
substantial increase on former levels. 

18. The high prices demanded at a time of supply difficulty at the end of 1951 led to an over- 
production of hardwood sawn minin g timber imder the 1952 agreement and colliery stocks 
in these items grew' too big. Reduced prices were fixed for 1953 but when Scottish producers 
found it necessary to clear stocks from their yards to make way for windblown timber in May, 
1953, the Home Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland revoked their part of the 1953 
hardwood sawn mining timber agreement and sold to English collieries at lower prices. This, 
happening at a time when collieries were trying to reduce their own high stocks, led to very 
strong selling pressure; sales to English Areas for the remainder of 1953 were generally at 
w’eU below the prices originally agreed, and since the end of 1953 it has not been possible to 
agree new' prices for hardwood sawn mining timber at all. 

19. Apart from this experience the fixed price arrangements on mining timber supplies have 
functioned reasonably w'ell. The aim has been to make them for 1 2 month periods but on a 
falling market only six monthly prices could be agreed for roimd pitprops in England during 
1953 and the first half of 1954. 

20. Table 2 shows the price position since the beginning of 1947. ^ 

SCOTTISH WINDBLOWN TIMBER 

21. The disaster to Scottish woodlands in January, 1953, brought on to the home market 
large additional quantities of mining timber and created a tremendous extraction and market- 
ing problem for the forest owners, tihe Forestry Commission and the home timber trade. The 
Board declared their intention of assisting by taking up as much of the material as could be 
made available within their requirements at reasonable prices, although they would be in- 
volved in size-distribution problems and additional costs in holding back existing imported 
stocks. 

22. This occurred at a time when overseas prices were falling rapidly, but after some negotia- 
tion fixed price agreements were concluded, as shown in Table 2, for various categories of 



^ Table 2 includes information obtained from the National Coal Board since the memor- 
andum contained in this Appendix was compiled. 
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mining timber from both windblown and non-windblown production to go to collieries in. 
Scotland, England and Wales. 

23. Scottish Division, which was already drawing more than half its requirements from 
Scottish woodlands, made a special long-term fixed price agreement with the Home Timber 
Merchants Association of Scotland on a delivered basis, to run from 15th April, 1953, to 30th 
Jime, 1955, which was designed to cover the bulk of the mining timber coming from the 
windblown area. A separate agreement was made by the Board at Headquarters with the 
same Association for windblown mining timber to England and Wales, to mn from 1st May, 
1953, to 30th April, 1954, with provision for renewal; but in this case, in order to enable the 
approximate Free on Transport equivalent of the Scottish Division delivered prices to be 
paid, the Government agreed to provide assistance on the high transport costs involved. 

24. At first there was some difficulty in securing orders but eventually all available supplies 
were taken up. The low’ level of orders for some items was because producers were unable to 
supply more. At present [July, 1954] there are, so far as is known, no offere of windblowm 
mining timber supplies for which orders are not available. 

GENERAL 

25. The fact that the share of the Board’s, mining timber business taken by the home timber 
industry has increased substantially during the last few years indicates that the marketing 
arrangements have been w'orkable. Any problems which have arisen, such as inability to 
secure orders at any given moment, the disposal of odd lots and difficulties experienced by 
unpopular sellers are probably no more than the normal hazards of business. Instances of un- 
satisfactory standards of quality still occur and despite the improvements over the last few 
years, home produced pitprops and softwood sawn mining timber have not yet reached the 
degree of uniformly good quality and preparation of imported supplies. There has also been 
a case recently of home grown pitprops being insufficiently strong for propping purposes, 
thought to be due to using early thinnings of certain species of unusually quick growth in this 
country, and the Board consider that the question of the suitability of these particular trees 
for mining purposes must be scientifically investigated. 

26. The rate of consumption of mining timber per ton of coal produced has been steadily 
falling in recent years and the use of metal supports has been increasing. Plans for higher 
coal output, therefore, do not promise a corresponding increase in demand for mining timber. 
The Board are already taking the whole of their requirements of hardwood sawn mining 
timber from the home industry and this position should go on so long as sufficient quantities 
continue to be available of suitable quality and manufacture at reasonable prices, but there is 
little prospect of expansion. 

27. Table 1 shows that Scottish Division is taking nearly the whole of its mining timber 
requirements from home supplies and may take the whole before very long. (The home timber 
trade in Scotland say that after die windblown operations have been completed the rate of 
supply will be maintained and probably increased from normal thinnings, but it remains to 
be seen whether all the dimensions required will be forthcoming.) 

Considerably more home grown pitprops and softwood sawn minin g timber could be used 
in England and Wales if more could be made available of satisfactory quality, but it is the 
duty of the Board to secure their supplies on the most economical terms ; and while fully 
conscious of the importance of utilising to the full the timber resources of this country the 
Board can only do so so long as the costs are comparable, quality for quality, with those of 
alternative supplies. 

28. From the Board’s point of view as a consumer, the present arrangements for the marketing 
of home grown timber have worked reasonably well, and the Board have no suggestions to 
make for their improvement. 
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APPENDIX D 



Summary of Oral Evidence 
Given hy the Post Office on lyth March ^ igjy 

1. The Post Office were questioned on the evidence given in their memorandum on the 
specification for telegraph poles and were told that in other evidence submitted to the Com- 
mittee it had been stated that the specification was too rigid and too high. In reply they pointed 
out in the first place it was very much easier to degrade a standard than it w'as to get it back 
again. For the past 60 years during which they had bought poles from Scandinavia they had 
adhered to a rigid specification and had built up a regular business with particular firms 
abroad; rejections generally ranged between one to three per cent. Before the war only five to 
ten per cent of total requirements could be obtained from the native woodlands. 

After the war in pursuance of the long established Post Office policy of purchasing as many 
home-grown poles as possible and in order to save foreign exchange the Department continued 
to accept a much lower standard of home-grown pole than before the war and they (the Post 
Office) felt that they had done all they could to encourage production; they had even gone so 
far as to issue private directions to their inspectors to favour the home product. They did 
not expect quite the same quality of pole from England, Scotland and Wales as from Scan- 
dinavia and Finland, although good quality supplies had been received in recent years from 
Windsor; only 26 poles had been rejected out of a contract recently completed for 3,000 from 
Crown Lands — less than one per cent. 

2. The Post Office agreed that their standard was higher than those of some other European 
countries but explained that the views of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
and of local authorities on amenity had to be taken into consideration in fixing the standard. 
They also explained that it was not economic to order less than 100 poles from any one pro- 
ducer. It often took an inspector 2 to 3 days to travel and inspect 100 poles in the forest, 
whereas imported poles, being delivered direct from ship into Depot, could be inspected 
at the rate of 300/400 daily. Different species had to be creosoted separately and as the 
Post Office had agreed to accept home poles produced from Scots pine, larch, Douglas fir, 
Weymouth pine and Norway spruce, a rninimum of 100 had been feed. Imported supplies 
were limited to European Redwood (Scots pine) and between 200/300 could be creosoted at 
one time. Scots pine had many advantages over other species, including availability in large 
quantities, general suitability and ease of treatment for creosoting. Although larch was 
accepted it had a tendency to crack and to develop wide, deep and often spiral checks. 

3. The Engineering Department of the Post Office gave forward indications of their require- 
ments for poles for two/three years; the supply position was reviewed by the Controller of 
Supplies and contracts placed by the Director of Contracts. There were twelve creosoting 
depots operated by merchants in their yards with a Post Office inspector in residence at nine 
of them. Foreign poles were imported at supplier’s risk as they were not inspected before 
arrival at the depots; home grown could be inspected on request in the forest. The inspectors 
were responsible for examination of the poles in the rough condition and for seasoning, creo- 
soting and preparation, and every pole before being used was passed by a resident inspector. 
Timber was also used by the Post Office for woodarms, switchboards, wooden troughing 
and cable drums. 

4. Since 1946 about thirteen per cent of the poles now used were obtained from home sources 
and the Post Office were prepared to take more home grown if offered. At present their re- 
qmrements were advertised in the national press, local press, trade journals, etc. A list of 
likely suppliers had also been compiled to whom direct invitations were sent. In the past, 
most sizes of light and medium poles offered had been bought and imwanted sizes had not 
uncommonly been purchased to meet the producer’s wishes rather than lose the opportunity 
to get those sizes that were wanted, but there was obviously a liirdt to indulgences of this kind 
and with restrictions on capital investment it had been found necessary to limit purchases to 
sizes actually required and to run down stocks of sizes seldom used. About 40 sizes of poles 
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mainly ranging from 18 to 40 feet in height were now in constant demand; the greatest de- 
mand in rural areas was for the light poles of about 24 feet with 5 in. top diameter and in 
urban areas for the 30 feet medium pole with 6 to 7 inch top diameter. It was believed that 
quite a number of suitable home poles were lost as growers tended to clear fell and sell all as 
pitwood. 

5. The Post Office preferred to instal underground cables wherever possible, subject to 
economic considerations. Underground installations were increasing in urban areas and con- 
sequently the demand for larger poles decreasing. Nevertheless, there were more than four 
million poles in situ. Polythene cable could be buried directly in the ground at a shallow depth 
and it was economic to use this type of cable on new urban housing estates where the antici- 
pated telephone “penetration” was about thirty per cent or more. Wherever overhead routes 
were due for renewal undergroiond routing was considered. Steel poles had had to be used 
after the war owing to the shortage of stocks. The Post Office did not care overmuch for them 
because of the need for special fittings and of the risk of corrosion particularly inside the pole. 
Concrete poles were not found to be successful. 

6. All requirements for poles were put out to tender and since the war few poles offered by a 
grower had been refused on account of failure to agree a price. Prices were three to four times 
higher than pre-war; there was no differentiation in price between species. Although prices 
offered by growers varied considerably, the Post Office did not think that growers had any 
excuse for being uninformed, for the general level of timber prices was widely publicised in 
trade journals. It was not. the business of Post Office Inspectors to discuss or advise owners 
on prices, but the Department would be -willing to give some general indication where 
necessary'. If a supplier thought he was not getting a fair deal over examination of his poles, 
arrangements w'ould be made for a Senior Inspector and an officer from headquarters to look 
into the matter. Conferences of inspectors were held at least annually and the Department’s 
policy of absorbing the home-grown material wherever possible was emphasised. 

7. Home-grown poles could be offered all the year though the Post Office preferred the con- 
tracts to be arranged when tenders were in-vited annually. Contracts for foreign poles stipu- 
lated felling between November and March; for home grown it had been extended to cover 
felling between July' and March. In reply to the allegation that inspectors could give no guar- 
antee of acceptance though poles had been felled and trimmed, the Post Office replied that 
a free adrisory service on the general suitability of standing timber was available but accept- 
ance of poles was conditional upon passing a detailed examination after preparation to speci- 
fication. 

8. The Post Office did not think it would be practicable for them to be required to take a 
fixed quota of home-grown poles. Besides being restricted as regards capital investment, their 
demands for home poles varied considerably year by year. They were prepared to accept that 
from a purely' user point of view the standard of poles could be lowered but there would be 
strong objections on amenity grounds. Moreover, the fabrication of twisted poles would be 
more costly and more depot space would be required as unshapely poles could not be mixed 
with straight ones. Disagreements would arise with suppliers on price for they would tend to 
expect the same price for a twisted pole as for a straight one. It might also be difficult to 
question the interpretation of the specification. Post Office staff would complain if asked to 
erect badly twisted poles ; the poles would tend to remain on the local area pole stacks and not 
be used. 
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APPENDIX E 



Government Grants available to Woodland Ovjyiers 



The following is a summary of the Government Grants available to the private woodland 
owner as at March, 1956. Fuller information is contained in the following publications of the 
Forestry Commission: Booklet 2, The Dedication of Woodlands (Foxirth Edition, 1956. 

H. M.S.O., 2s. (id.) and Grants for Woodland Ozoners (obtainable free of charge from the 
Secretary, Forestry Commission, 25 Savile Row, London, W.l. 

I. DEDICATION SCHEME 
Either Basis I 

25 per cent of the approved net annual expenditure on the dedicated woodlands imtil 
such time as the woods are self-supporting. [The grant is subject to the keeping of 
accounts in a prescribed form]. 

Or Basis II 

Acreage payments at fixed rates, which from 1st October, 1955, are as follows; 

(i) Planting Grant of £17 an acre for every acre planted or replanted, after the date of 
dedication. Partial planting is assessed pro rata, according to the proportion of the 
area restocked. 

(ii) Maintenance Grant of 5r. 6d. an acre on all productive woodlands for 15 years 
from the date of dedication. 

A similar Maintenance Grant (subject to conditions) is payable on all new planta- 
tions from the date on which they are made. 

Natural Regeneration — Successful natural regeneration or direct sowing qualify for Planting 
and Maintenance Grants. 

Coppice — Coppice, and Coppice-with-Standards, properly managed as such, qualify for 
Maintenance Grant for 15 years. 

Underplanting — Approved types of underplanting qualify for a pro rata planting grant. 

[The Planting and Maintenance Grants are subject to review' from time to time in the light 
of the general trend of ascertained costs.] 

LOANS 

Subject to satisfactory security, the Forestry Commission are prepared to make loans (at 
the Government borrowing rate ruling at the time) to owners of dedicated w'oodlands to cover 
a substantial part of the costs of replanting. 

II. SMALL WOODS PLANTING GRANTS 

A grant at the present rate of £17 an acre in respect of approved planting, replanting, sotving 
or natural regeneration carried out in woods which the Forestry Commission agree need not 
be dedicated. The categories of w’oodlands eligible to come within the Scheme are defined on 
page 5 of the Forestry Commission’s booklet “Grants for Woodland Owners”. Minimum area 
for which a grant is payable is a block of two acres of plantations made on any estate during 
any one year. 

First instalment of £12 15r. Oti. an acre is payable in respect of planting as soon as possible 
after planting is carried out and work inspected. Balance payable after 5 years, provided 
plantation is properly established and maintained. 

SHELTERBELTS 

Grants of up to 50 per cent of the approved cost of establishing shelterbelts on upland and 
stock-rearing farms are available in appropriate cases under the Hill Farming Act, 1946, as 
amended by the Livestock Rearing Act, 1951. 
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III. APPROVED WOODLANDS 

A grant at the present rate of ^8 10^. Od. an acre for the planting of woodlands which, 
although not dedicated or eligible for the Small Woods Planting Grant, are managed on a 
plan approved by the Forestry Commission. 

IV. POPLAR PLANTING GRANTS 

A choice of two grants according to the way in which the poplars are planted. Grant I at the 
rate of £8 lOr. Od. per acre (£17 per acre in dedicated woodlands) applies to poplar planted in 
compact blocks, and Grant II at the rate of 2^. per tree where poplars are planted in narrow 
rows or lines. (Minimum qualification, two acres or 100 trees respectively on any estate in one 
year.) Payable half in the year of planting and half five years later; subject to the planting of 
suitable varieties. 

V. THINNING GRANTS 

A Grant of £3 15^. Od. an acre in respect of the first and second tliinnings of young conifer, 
broadleaved or mixed woodlands. A stand, to be eligible for a grant, must be within certain 
limits of height or alternatively, girth. 

VI. SCRUB CLEARANCE GRANTS 
Claimable only in respect of: 

(a) Dedicated woodlands, whether under Basis I or Basis II. 

(b) Small ■woodlands eligible for the Small Woods Planting Grants — see Section II. 

(c) Approved woodlands. 

The grant, which is available for a period of 5 years, from 1st October, 1953, is payable for 
the clearance of areas of unproductive Scrub, the clearing of which is estimated to cost more 
than £17 an acre. The o'wner must undertake to restock the land with trees. 

Rates of Grant 

(i) For areas estimated to cost more than £17 net an acre to clear, but less than £27 net: 

£8 10^. Od. an acre. 

(ii) For areas estimated to cost more than £27 net an acre to clear: 

£13 10^. Od. an acre. 

The normal planting grant, as applicable to each description of woodland, is payable in 
addition. 

The Scrub Clearance Grant is payable in two instalments — the first of 75 per cent on com- 
pletion of clearance and planting — ^balance 5 years later, provided area has been satisfactorily 
maintained. A minimum area of two acres, in one block, must be cleared each year. 
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APPENDIX F 



Foreign Marketing Systems 



Evidence about the forest organisation and marketing methods in four European countries 
(Denmark, France, Norway and Sweden) was obtained through the courtesy of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies in those countries. As regards Denmark tlie information has been supplemented 
by an extract from an article appearing in Country Life on 21st October, 1954, which is repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Editor. 

I. DENMARK 

(i) The following information was provided by the Danish Forest Society. 

“The sale of standing trees ceased completely in the course of the 19th century. Cutting, 
bucking and grading of felled trees for the best possible use is regarded as an integral part of 
Danish forestry. Every tree, after felling, is divided into grades which are classified by length, 
thickness and internal structure of the trunk or piece of cordwood, according to standardized 
grading regulations. Hardwood timber is most often extracted by the wood owner to the 
roadside. Softwood is sold on the felling spot but may after a special agreement be extracted 
to tlie roadside by the forest owner, if he considers this best. 

The private forest districts in the Danish Forest Society have formed nine Sales Districts 
whose presidents constitute the Sales Committee of Danish Forests. This committee carries 
on current market analysis and price investigation and negotiates with the wood industry 
organisations to fix prices for the principal materials. The Commercial Office of Danish 
Forests procures joint tenders for large supplies from private forests in the Danish Forest 
Society to paper mills, new harbours, etc., which a single forest district is unable to furnish. 
The State forest districts are themselves members of the Danish Forest Society, but form 
their own Sales Committee. 

By auction is only sold: fuelwood and thinnings of small dimensions (for fences, etc.) to the 
agricultural population.” 

(ii) The following is an extract from an article by “F. W.” entitled “The Development of 
Small Woods” {Country Life, 21st October, 1954). 

“Unfortunately we have never taken a census of woodlands by ownership in this countiy^ 
[Great Britain], but a calculation based on all the available evidence suggests that about half 
the private estates in the United Kingdom come within the category of the small woodland 
estate of 150 acres or less. To give a total area would be guesswork, but the figure would 
clearly run into hiuidreds of thousands of acres. The Forestry Commission itself controls 
only 870,000 acres actually under timber. To bring all these small estates into effective pro- 
duction therefore, would add considerably to our reserves. And it should be remembered 
that the number is continually increasing owing to the breaking up of larger estates. 

But the difficulties we have to overcome, and let it be admitted at once, the advantages the 
Danes enjoy in this particular field, are considerable. Their forestry law goes back to 1805, 
and imposes far heavier duties on the estate owner than ours does. Our Forestry Commission 
has been in operation for only twenty-five years and has sought to control private w'oodlands 
only since the Act of 1951 .... 

The Danes have found an ingenious way of reconciling private enterprise with the receipt 
of State Grants and one that could I believe, be more widely copied in this country. It is done 
by the use of the co-operative system. The first association of woodland owners was formed in 
Jutland forty years ago, and was apparently so successful that in 1919 the Government took 
powers to offer grants to similar organisations. There are now fourteen spread over the whole 
country, each consisting of roughly 100 farmers. The minimum number must be twenty-five, 
the woodland area of no individual holding may exceed 125 acres (50 hectares), and the total 
acreage in each association must not usually exceed 2,500. Each member must pay two to 
three shillings per acre of his forested area to the association’s funds. These are used to employ 
a qualified forester, who visits the properties in turn, supervises planting and felling, and sells 
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the timber where he chooses on a commission basis. These foresters receive about £500 a 
year in salary and perhaps £300 in commission. The Government’s part of the contract is to 
pay half the expenses of running the association up to a maximum of £250 a year. This maxi- 
mum may be increased in special cases. The word expenses covers the salary and pension 
contributions of the forester, expert assistance, and the cost of travelling and running an office. 
All the Government demands in return, having approved the articles of association, is the 
right to supendse the accounts, the right of limited inspection, and the right to guide the 
management of the woodland, through the Association’s, own expert, for a period of three to 
five years. There is thus a minimum of State interference and great scope for initiative on the 
part of the forester. 

The co-operative idea is, of course, well known to our own Forestry Commission, and it is 
part of the Commission’s policy to encourage it. It is the landowners themselves who do not 
appear to realise its advantages. In Denmark two-thirds of all the owners of small woods and 
heaths belong to co-operatives in one form or another. Throughout the whole of Great 
Britain there are only four or five such societies, and in its latest report the Commission regrets 
that ‘there are still large areas, particularly in England, where no co-operative organisation 
exists.’ The Commission is prepared to offer substantial guarantees in approved cases. Those 
already given vary from £500 to £1,500, and in most cases, it should be noted, they have not 
been called on. Both in the national interest and in the interests of woodland owners them- 
selves, therefore, it looks as if Denmark’s example would repay more detailed study.” 



II. FRANCE 

The following information was obtained from a representative of the Direction Generale 
des Eaux et Forets. 

Background statistics 

About one-fifth of the total area of France is forest: the most afforested areas are the Landes 
and the Var department and after that the Vosges and the Jura. A large area round Paris and 
all the south-east has between 10 and 30 per cent woodland. 

The forests and woodlands of France are in the hands of three sorts of proprietors. In 1949 
the area belonging to each class was (in hectares, a hectare being nearly 2-^ acres) . 

State (existing or being planted) .... •••• -• 1,588,094 ha 

“Communes”, depaitments or public establishments .... 2,432,407 ha 

Private ownership .... .... .... •••• •••• 6,858,113 ha 

10,878,614 ha 

The forests in the first two classes, just over a third of the whole, are managed by the Eaux 
et Forits. They produce rather more than half the total timber cut in France. 

The private forests are in general looked after by the owners themselves, sometimes with 
expert assistance. There are not many large private forests as the following table shows: 



Area of woodland 


No. of owners 


Average area 


less than 10 ha 


1,445,730 


1.6 


ha 


10 — 50 ha 


63,734 


22 


ha 


50 - 100 ha 


11,247 


70 


ha 


100 - 200 ha 


4,742 


142 


ha 


200 - 300 ha 


1,476 


241 


ha 


300 - 500 ha 


1,068 


395 


ha 


over 500 ha 


710 


980 


ha 



Thus a third (2,359,225 ha) of the area of private woodlands is in the hands of individuals 
o\vning less than 10 hectares (24.7 acres) who are often more concerned with growing timber 
for house heating than to sell- And the exceptional large estates (over 500 ha) account for rather 
less than 700,000 hectares and about a tenth of the area in private hands. 

The large number of small properties hinders the introduction of proper silviculture and 
reduces significantly the volume of the produce. As a consequence coppices and coppices 
wdth standards, both inefficient types of culture, represent 60 per cent of the area of wood- 
lands so that the annual yield per hectare is only 2^ cubic metres as against over 3 cubic 
metres in most European countries. 
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Marketing of Woodland Produce from State-run Forests 

The general rule, for both thinnings and mature timber, is to hold a public auction and sell 
them standing in the wood to timber merchants. 

There are two exceptions to this rule. The first is that in Alsace-Lorraine the practice, which 
was introduced by the Germans, is maintained of the Eaux et Forfits felling and extracting the 
timber to the roadside. There it is sold to timber merchants, again by public auction. This 
practice would apply equally to privately owned woodlands, though there are few of these, 
the bulk of the forests in this region belonging to “communes”. (A commime is roughly 
equivalent to a parish.) Some of the communes own very large forests. 

The other exception relates to certain woodlands owned by “communes”. In many cases, 
old rights exist in respect of wood for fuel; in this case the commune acts itself as timber 
merchant to the extent necessary to meet its obligations to the members of the commime. The 
timber left, the major part, is sold by public auction as usual. 

Marketing of Woodland Produce from Private Forests 

There are only two or three co-operatives linking owners of forests. These are relatively 
new and as they work well their number may grow, but at present they can be ignored. 

About 85 per cent of the mature timber is sold standing in the wood to timber merchants. 
The normal practice is to list what is available and send the list to timber merchants who are 
within reasonable distance inviting them to tender. T hinn ings are dealt with in the same waj’’ 
though few'er merchants would be approached. The owner will only cut himself as much as 
he requires for domestic heating. 

Most proprietors of small woodlands do their own felling; there is little timber of value and 
this fact has little effect on the nation’s economy. The small stuff avai^ble is used locallj*, 
much of it being burnt. A few owners go rather further than this, having permits to fell and 
act themselves as timber merchants ; this is noted to make the picture as accurate as possible, 
but the proportion of the total handled in this way is very small. In 1946, the last year for 
which a figure is available, there were about 9,400 proprietors of this sort, less than 0.7 per cent 
of the whole. 

An exception is the practice in the Landes, the moorland area south of Bordeaux, which 
contains the most important pine forests in France. All but a narrow coastal belt planted by 
the Eaux et Forets service to secure the sand is in private hands and the forest area is con- 
stantly expanding eastwards. The habit here is for owners to fell their own trees and cut them 
into given sizes such as are required for pit props. In the Landes region timber merchants buy 
small lots and group them into larger lots W'hich would be suitable for export. Many of these 
merchants are loosely associated so that the quantities they handle are of a size suitable to 
make up a complete cargo. The Landes region is thus exceptional in its practice and it is only 
possible there because the timber grown is virtually of one sort. In the rest of France there may 
be several sorts of tree growing in one region. 

Away from the Landes, the timber merchant will cut the large trees to get the largest 
possible log and then sell it to a saw mill or export it with other similar logs if it be in a 
category for which export is permitted. Smaller trees will be cut up into lengths for pit props, 
sleepers and so on or if smaller still be sold to paper makers or as wood for mining. 

A considerable proportion of all hardwood is oak and the quality varies greatly from region 
to region and its value varies enormously also. In France, railway sleepers are commonly of 
oak and for this purpose the timber will fetch 2,500 francs per cubic metre. Better qualitj* oak 
for furniture making might fetch 8,000 to 10,000 francs per cubic metre while choice, selected 
timbers for quality furniture may fetch as much as 50,000 to 60,000 francs per cubic metre.” 

Ill NORWAY 

The following information was obtained from the Director of the Norwegian Forest 
Owners’ Association. 

“The Norwegian Forest Owners’ Association is an organization of individual Nonvegian 
forest owners organized on a co-operative basis. Outside of this Association there are several 
large forest owners with industrial connections, and the timber from their particular forest 
areas goes to the industry with which the owner is connected. There are also some large areas 
of forest land owned by the state. However, it is safe to say that the largest amount of the 
timber in Norway owned by private individuals w'ith no industrial affiliations is handled by 
the Norwegian Forest Owners’ Association. 
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In all of the large floatage areas the Association maintains branch offices, servicing the 
timber of their members as it reaches the river bank. These services include selling, invoicing 
and payments collection; in fact the Association takes over the timber from the owner as it 
reaches the river bank, finds a customer for it and pays the forest owner the proceeds of ffie 
sale that is negotiated. The Association receives a small commission from the buyer and the 
seller. The Association claims a membership of some 40,000 which represents about 85 per 
cent of the private forest owners of Norway. 

Thinnings are for the most part sold by piled measure in 2 metre lengths for pulpwood. 
They are also sold in “small top measure” to pulp mills. Some of the thinnings are also sold 
as fuel on the domestic market. Prices are agreed between the Association and the buyers at 
annual negotiations. 

As regards mature timber, the general practice is for the forest owners to fell their timber 
and transport it to the river bank where it is measured and then naarked with the buyer s mark. 
It is at this point that the buyer assumes responsibility for the timber as prices are generally 
quoted for timber felled at the river bank. However, there is a small amount of timber sold 
standing. This method of purchase is adopted by certain industries requiring special grades 
of timber and also to ensure a sufficient supply of timber in a year which promises to present 
difficulties in supply. There is a small amount sold felled and extracted to the road side. 1 his 
method of sale is only practicable in districts where roads are sufficiently good to bear this 
type of heavy traffic, and prices at road side are lower than those at river side. A very small 
amount is felled and delivered to saw mills. This again only occurs where there happens to 
be a saw mill in the forest area, and for the most part the saw mills are located at the lower 
ends of rivers where the logs are collected and sorted to buyers’ marks after 
stream. Bv far the largest amount of timber in Norway, at least that controlled by the Nor- 
wegian Forest Owner’s Association, is sold felled at river bank. Generally the timber is cut 
to desired sizes in the forests at the time of felling. 



All prices are fixed by agreement between the buyers (industries, etc.) and the Forest 
Owners’ Association in the autumn of each year. There are no auctions of timber in Norway. 
A small amount of timber is sold imder tender, when an industry or other buyer advenises 
asking for specifications and prices to be submitted. This type of sale is usually ®^^ered into 
by forest owners who are not members of the Association, and is an attempt by_ both seller 
and buyer to obtain a better bargain than the price reached between the ^sociation and the 
buving' industries in their annual general negotiations. The Norwegian Government place 
a maximum price of 900 kronor per standard for sawn timber on the home market but the 
export price is at least 50 per cent higher. 



IV. SWEDEN 

The following information was obtained from the two Swedish Forest Owners’ Organisa- 
tions (see “Owmers Organisations” below). 

Ownership afforests 

Ownership of the productive forest lands of Sweden 
57 million acres) is distributed as follows: 

State domains -- 5.7 million hectares 

Forests owned by limited 

liability companies • • 5.7 million hectares 

Forests owned by private 
estates, farmers, and other 

individuals •••• 11.3 million hectares 

Ozcners Organisatio?is 

There are two organisations in Sweden representing the forest owners: 

(i) Sveriges Skogsagareforeningars Riksforbund, (The National Federation of Forest 
Owners Societies) usually known as the S.S.R. 

(ii) Sveriges Skogsagareforbundet, (The Swedish Federation of Forest Owners). 

The S.S.R. comprises 26 district forest owners’ societies corresponding roughly to the 25 
Lan or provinces of Sweden. It has 121,000 private woodland owners on its books, most of 
whom are small owners with under 20 hectares (50 acres). Altogether the members of S.S.R. 
own about 6.3 million hectares of woodland, or a little more than half the area (11.3 million 
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hectares) owned by all private owners who number about 270,000. The membership of (ii) 
comprises some 200 forest owning companies and large private estates in Sweden. 

Marketing arrangements and price fixing 

As regards private woodlands, the marketing of timber has gone through a process of 
rationalisation since the formation in 1932 of the district forest owners’ societies. Each dis- 
trict society has its own office and does all the selling for its members, both to domestic buyers 
and for export. 

The bulk of the timber sold by members of the district society on the open market consists 
of thinnings for the pulp mills. Mature timber goes mainly to saw' mi lls ow'ned by the district 
societies themselves. The most usual procedure is that the timber is hew'n by the owner and 
extracted by him to the roadside. When the timber reaches the roadside he advises the district 
society who arrange transport, collect the timber, and convey it to the purchaser. Some 
forest owners with little or no labour or equipment at their disposal sell timber standing in the 
wood, but the district societies encourage owners to deliver it to the roadside and place labour 
at their disposal for the purpose. They also hire out for very small fees mechanical saw's and 
handling apparatus (including tractors). These amenities have enabled farmers and other 
small owners with a few trees of special quality, e.g. trees suitable for telegraph poles or 
plywood, to find buyers willing to pay fair prices. Unless very short of timber, prospective 
buyers are not usually willing to go to the trouble and expense of arranging trucking, transport, 
loading, checking, etc., for such small parcels as from ten to twenty logs to be fetched long 
distances from their own yards, and the sellers themselves usually cannot afford to do so. The 
action of the district societies in collecting enough small parcels to make up a saleable quantity 
not only enables a small owner to sell but gets him a fair price for his otherwise almost value- 
less timber. 

Before reaching the roadside the timber is usually cut dowm by the owners into sizes 
stipulated by the societies in conformity with their agreements w’ith the buyers’ organisations. 

For timber hewn, cut and delivered to roadside, prices are fixed annually in the autumn 
through negotiations centrally in Stockholm between the S.S.R. and the buyers’ organisations. 
The agreed price lists are then communicated to the district societies, w'ho in arranging sales 
apply the prices fixed for the timber cut in their district. The prices include a small margin 
for the district society whose revenue is partly derived from this source and partly from 
membership fees. 

For standing timber, prices are usually determined at auctions arranged by the district 
societies, which take place in the autumn after the annual auctions of Crown timber. The 
prices fetched by Crown timber normally serve as a guide to members of the district society 
and the buyers attending the local auctions. 

In South Sweden small forest owners who are not members of the district societies usually 
sell direct to local pulp mills their timber either standing in the forest or delivered to roadside, 
floating channels or buyers’ yards. In Northern Sweden non-members usually sell through 
the agency of the district societies, but have to pay much higher rates for the loan of machinery 
and equipment. 

Nearly all the forest-owning companies are also owners of saw'mills and pulp and paper 
mills, and their timber is almost entirely absorbed in their own plants. 
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APPENDIX G 



Evidence presented hy the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

Quality pf Homc'-grown Timber compared 
with Imported Dmher 



GENERAL 

The basis of all sales is the grading of the timber whether it is hardwood or softwood. With 
the exception of the consumer buying timber from the merchant, (and it often applies to these 
transactions), all purchasers of timber will buy it on description without being able to inspect 
it before purchase. All imported timber is graded for quality, and lules are laid down giving 
the number of defects allowed in each grade. Home-grown timber on the other hand has never 
been systematically graded in the past, and no written rules for a grading have been laid down. 
The timber has been sold usually as mill run, that is, the good and the bad mixed together, or 
special sizes have been cut against a purchaser’s specification, for example the cutting of oak 
wagon scantlings. 

Another difference betw’een imported timber and the home-grown is the condition in 
which it is offered for sale. The imported is usually seasoned, either air dried or kiln dried, 
before marketing. Few home-grown merchants have seasoning kilns, and only relatively 
small quantities are stacked for drying before being put on the market. This is important, as 
many of the large users of timber are situated in big towns where land is expensive and they 
cannot afford or obtain enough land to stack timber for seasoning. 

The follow’ing are comments on the principal home-grown timbers in comparison with their 
imported equivalent species. 

HARDWOODS 

Oak 

The European oak, whether grown in Great Britain or on the Continent, is one species. 
The American and Japanese oaks are of different species but, broadly speaking, compete in 
the same markets as the European oak. 

The imported oaks come in largely in the form of lumber and the timber is graded under 
recognized rules, in seasoned condition. It is usually to a good specification, especially as to 
length. 

The home-grown oak is harder and heavier, being about 46 lb. per cu.ft. at 12 per cent 
moisture content, than that imported from the Continent which is approximately 43 lb. per 
cu. ft. The home-grown timber is more variable in quality than any of the imported oaks and 
is usually supplied ungraded and in a wet condition. 

For such work as wagon scantling, home-grown oak is preferred because it is tougher and 
harder. In such trades as joinery, furniture making, etc., the imported is usually employed 
because it is milder to work, more uniform in colour and straighter grained. Also it can be 
purchased at least air seasoned and graded. 

Beech 

Beech grown in Great Britain is the same species as that imported from the Continent. The 
home-grown timber and that imported from Denmark and noithem Europe is harder and 
denser, averaging about 46 lb. per cu. ft., seasoned, than that from Central Europe which is 
milder and slightly lighter in weight, 43 lb. per cu. ft. Northern European beech is used 
extensively, being preferred in many trades where hardness is considered necessary. It also 
bends better than does the Central European beech. It is a species in which the home-grown 
timber if presented to the customer as well manufactured and seasoned as the imported, 
would command as good a market. 
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Ash 

Ash grown in the British Isles is as good as and often better than any imported. The main 
imports since the war have come from Belgium and France. Before the war the principal 
imports were obtained from the U.S.A. and Poland, while small quantities were received from 
Japan, Canada, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

The wood is imported in the log or as lumber, the latter greatly predominating. Sawn ash 
is graded and air seasoned and usually only the better grades are imported. The home-grown 
ash is sold as mill run but when supplying to makers of handles for striking tools some sorting 
is usually carried out. 

Elm 

Elm is used extensively for chair seats and coffin boards. The demand is now greater than 
the supply and imported substitute timbers are having to be used. 

Sycamore 

No solid sycamore is imported. The home-grown timber is valuable for textile rollers, 
veneer making and domestic articles. It needs careful handling in preparation as it is apt to 
discolour in drying. It is a timber that should be seasoned as soon as it is sawn. 

Other Hardwoods 

There are a number of hardwooae juch as cherry, sweet chestnut, lime, hornbeam, alder and 
birch which are good timbers for certain trades but do not come into the mills in great 
quantities. If they are sawn, graded and seasoned they should find suitable markets in the 
same way as the imported timbers that are not abundant. Walnut is a high class specialized 
timber which will always find a good market for veneer and furniture. 

SOFTWOODS 

The general remarks at the beginning of this paper about grading and seasoning apply to 
softwoods as much as to hardwoods. The softwoods can be divided into two classes, those that 
are indigenous to this country or have been established for long periods, and the exotic soft- 
woods introduced in the last 100 years, but only extensively planted since 1920. 

The indigenous softwoods are covered by three species, Scots pine, Norway spruce and 
European larch, whereas the exotic softwoods are many; the most important are Corsican 
pine, Douglas fir, Japanese larch, Sitka spruce, western hemlock and western red cedar. Of the 
indigenous species there are stands of timber of mature age which can be compared with the 
imported lumber, but the exotic species are still of a size where only a forecast can be made. 
It is not right to compare the lumber from trees 30 to 40 years old with that from trees 100 to 
200 years old from which the imported softwoods are cut. 

Scots Pine 

Scots pine grown in Great Britain is of the same species as the “redwood” timber imported 
from the Baltic cotmtries and Russia. The timber grown in Great Britain is more open-grained 
than that from the northerly areas of Europe, being more comparable to the timber imported 
from Poland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Although less suitable for joinery than the slow- 
grown more northerly timber, it is suitable for construction purposes, sleepers, w'agon bottoms , 
boxes, etc. If properly prepared, seasoned and graded it should compete favourably in the 
majority of the markets where the imported timber is employed. 

Norway Spruce 

The remarks made about Scots pine also apply to Norway spruce. 

European Larch 

Little larch is imported and this is of high quality from Siberia. European larch is more 
durable than most conifers and grows well in Great Britain. If graded and seasoned it could 
compete with western red cedar for weatherboarding or any external work. It is a good timber 
for iDoat planks and constructional work where strength and durability are the main factors. 

Exotic Conifer Species Grown in Great Britain 

These comprise mainly Corsican pine, Douglas fir, Japanese larch, Sitka spruce, western 
hemlock and western red cedar. Very little material over 30 years old that has been systematic- 
ally silviculturally managed is available. Work is now proceeding at the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory in conjunction with the Forestry' Commission to assess the merits of the 
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timber of these species produced on various sites and soils throughout the country. The wor 
is a long-term project and it will be many years before the whole field is covered. Only interim 
reports on individual parcels have been published as yet and as the work has been proceeding 
oiily three years, no definite conclusion can be drawn. 

MARKETING OF SECOND QUALITY HARDWOODS 

Many of the second quality hardwoods could be successfully marketed if carefully prepared 
and graded. Larger conversion losses would be made by millers in more careful preparation, 
but this should be counteracted by an increase in price. An example of this is the cutting of 
dimension stock for the chair-making industry which takes large quantities of squares d^n 
to 1 X 1 X 12 in., and this could be cut out of second lengths of beech and small birch. The 
flooring-block trade gives an opening for nearly all hardwoods at reasonable prices. It is 
reali 2 ed that the average ‘ ‘home-grown” mill is not laid out with the machinery to handle this 
type of work; millers will no doubt adapt their machinery. 

PIT PROPS 

The strength of props for the mines has been fully covered in past work and the merits of 
different species are set out in a pamphlet on The Strength of Home-Grown Timber Pitprops by 
F. H. Armstrong. The Laboratory feels that any further general tests cannot helpfully add 
to this information, but is prepared to do any specific tests that are requested. 
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APPENDIX H 



Extract from 

“The Rationalisation oj the Sojiwood Industry in Britain”: 
Evidence submitted by Mr. W. E. Hiley, C.B.E. 

1. The cultivation of softwoods on a large scale in southern Britain is a new venture and we 
have as yet only hazy ideas about the kinds of tree we should try to grow. Our ultimate aim 
should be to produce sawn softwood timber which will meet our national needs and will com- 
pete on the most favourable terms %vith imported sawn timber. In order to reach this objective 
we need careful planning, and I hope to be able to shew that, if we had the appropriate know'- 
ledge, in the light of which we could to some extent standardise the cultivation and conversion 
of conifers, we might reduce the cost of the finished article by a quarter, or perhaps even a 
half, of the present cost. But the attainment of this knowledge requires research on a large 
scale. 

2. The problem as posed in this memorandum has not to my knowledge been previously 
faced as a whole, though some parts will be familiar to forest economists and other parts to 
sawrmllers. It presents features which are unfamiliar to British foresters and may, therefore, 
meet with opposition. Nevertlreless, I believe it to be of fundamental importance. The best 
attempt to solve it which I have seen is in South Africa where, in the new plantations of exotic 
conifers, it was decided to grow final crop trees 1 8 inches in diameter at breast height. Rotations 
and thinning grades were designed to grow trees of this size in the most economical manner 
with a variety of species and on a variety of soils. And experimental sawmills were built, even 
while thinnings only were available, to test various types of sawbenches. So, although forestry 
on a large scale is much newer in South Africa than it is here, they are already far ahead of us 
both in the organisation of their forests and in their sawmilling technique. 

3. I am writing particularly about the southern half of Britain where in the past hardwoods 
have mainly been grown. Some of my contentions would also apply to Scotland and northern 
England where the woodlands are mainly coniferous but, as my experience has been in the 
South, I shall not deal with northern problems. 

4. The following six paragraphs present a summarj' of the problem and of our needs. 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 

5. The Cost of Growing Trees. In general it costs more per cubic foot to grow large trees than 
small trees: and more to grow trees with narrow annual rings than trees with broad annual 
rings. For any species and site the relative costs of growing trees of different sizes and ring 
widths can be worked out. ‘Calculations, which have so far been tried on only a small scale, 
have shewn that changes in our methods of cultivation, particularly in our technique of 
thinning, would enable important economies to be achieved. 

6. Cost of Sawing Trees. Southern sawmills were not designed for sawing conifers and their 
cost of sawing is very high. When our coniferous forests become mature a different type of 
sawbench will be required; the cost of sawing may then be reduced by as much as two-thirds 
if trees of appropriate sizes are forthcoming in large quantities. But at present we know vciy 
little about the relative costs of sawing different sizes of tree. 

7. Value of Products. As the wood in the central core of a tree is weak and Icnotty, large trees 
produce sawn timber of a higher quality than small trees. There is also less waste in con- 
version, and they produce larger sizes of sawn timber which usually fetch higher prices, 
though this is of less significance than formerly because of the substitution of steel and con- 
crete for large timber. 
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8. Ideal Size of Tree. There should in theory be an ideal range of tree sizes winch, when Ae 
costs of growing, extraction and conversion are added together would yield sawn timber 
which could compete on Ae most favourable terms with imported timber. In practice the 
size will vary wiA Ae species of tree and Ae growing conditions, but an average size of main- 
crop tree could be determmed for each area which will in future supply a sawmih. 

9. Research Required. The solution of this problem demands research on three subjects. 

(a) The relative costs per cubic foot of growing trees of various sizes and with various 
ring widAs. These relative costs need to be worked out for each species and each 
quality of site. 

(b) Types of sawmilling machmery designed for converting various sizes of trees and the 
relative costs of conversion in these mills. 

(c) The relative values of the ouAuts per cubic foot from trees of various sizes and with 
various ring widAs, and Aeir probable competitive power in Ae future economy of 
the country. 

Each of Aese should be the subject of a long term research project for which personnel may 
have to be trained. 

10. Urgency of Solution. For foresters a solution of these problems is urgent. Until we Imow 
how large to grow our trees we cannot fix rotations, and until we can fix rotations we cannot 
make working plans. Undl we know the ring widths which will be acceptable we cannot Am 
our plantations economically. 
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APPENDIX J 



Timher Prices: 

Evidence submitted by the United Kingdom 
Forestry Committee 

Table 3 below shows the extent to which, during the period of price control, the price of 
home-grown standing timber lagged behind costs and some comparable prices. It will be 
seen that it remained below all other measures in the table — ^i.e., imported timber prices, 
wholesale prices, and the delivered price of timber, as w'ell as wages. In particular the fact 
should be noted that delivered prices for home-grown timber were permitted to rise to rela- 
tively much higher levels than standing timber prices. 

RELATIVE ECONOMIC POSITION OF BRITISH FORESTRY 
DURING THE PERIOD OF PRICE CONTROL 1939-1949: 



Table 3. 1939 = 100 



year: 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


INDEX of: 






















Imported Sawn Softwood (c.i.f.) .... 


184 


242 


252 


302 


312 


270 


299 


362 


392 


372 


Forestry Wages .... 


107 


139 


175 


175 


188 


188 


202 


233 


262 


273 


Wholesale Prices 


133 


149 


155 


158 


161 


164 


170 


187 


213 


224 


Home-Grown Timber: 






















Delivered Price 


134 


138 


149 


152 


153 


154 


154 


199 


201 


200 


Standing Price 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


125 


125 


125 



Source: J. J. MacGregor and W. E. S. Mutch — Introduction to the Survey 
of Private Forestry Costs — Department of Forestry, University of 
Oxford. 

c.i.f. = cost, insurance and freight. 
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Table 4 illustrates the very rapid movement in the c.i.f. (cost, insurance and freight) values 
of imported timber since the end of the war. 



INDEX NUMBERS OF U.K. IMPORTED TIMBER PRICES 1945-1953 
PRICES C.I.F. OF TWELVE TIMBER CATEGORIES: 

Table 4. 1938 = 100 



vear: 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


CATEGORY 

Sawn Soft 


286 


317 


384 


415 


392 


408 


654 


654 


573 


Pitwood .... 


288 


337 


347 


358 


318 


294 


520 


632 


441 


Planed or Dressed 
Soft 


272 


297 


405 


420 


424 


443 


574 


659 


586 


Sawn Hard 


208 


224 


290 


321 


314 


297 


400 


449 


394 


Hewn Soft (incl. 
roundw'ood) 


890 


268 


390 


421 


355 


394 


723 


756 


— 


Sleepers .... 


272 


302 


343 


353 


336 


319 


477 


572 


449 


Boxboards 


320 


308 


372 


405 


361 


365 


582 


627 


487 


Hewn Hard 


155 


174 


207 


205 


235 


252 


332 


313 


280 


Telegraph Poles 


— 


280 


245 


301 


317 


332 


400 


626 


580 


Planed or Dressed 
Hard .... 


365 


485 


527 


510 


538 


504 


443 


674 


- 


Staves .... ^ 


321 


260 


386 


394 


437 


512 


581 


611 


686 


Veneers 


133 


184 


174 


196 


233 


255 


257 


289 


— 



Source: as for Table 3, with exception of figures for 1953, which are taken 
from the calculations by Messrsi Churchill and Sim, Limited, pub- 
lished in Timber Trades Journal. 
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In Table 5, J. J. MacGregor has attempted to give a broad indication of the movement of 
home-grown timber prices since the war by using the delivered price for a number of standard- 
ised products. Comparing these figures with those in Table 4 it will be noted that the c.i.f. 
values for the more important categories of imports have moved to an even greater height 
than have the delivered prices for home-grown timber. 



INDEX NUMBERS OF DELIVERED PRICES OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER 1945-1952 
FOR A NUMBER OF STANDARDISED PRODUCTS: 1938 = 100 

Table 5. 



year: 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1. PITWOOD^ 
(a) Larch 


191 


191 


270 


270 


270 


270 


270 


* 


(b) Other Conifer 


170 


170 


238 


238 


238 


238 


238 


* 


(c) Hardwood .... 


182 


182 


245 


245 


245 


245 


245 


* 


2. FOUR CATEGORIES OF A 
STANDARDISED PRODUCT 

(a) 


157 


157 


158 


158 


158 


211 


261 




(b) 


136 


136 


170 


170 


170 


228 


273 


— 


(c) 


129 


129 


160 


160 


160 


222 


285 


— 


(d) 


129 


129 


160 


160 


160 


222 


264 


— 


3. RAILWAY SLEEPERS* 


224 


225 


270 


286 


278 


390 


445 


510 


4. PEELED PIT PROPS 
(Scotland) 


207 


207 


270 


270 


343 


363 


479 


464 



Notes: * Not comparable. 

^ Fresh felled, unpeeled, delivered to South Wales. 

^ Softwood (mainly Scots Pine) Net Free-on-Rail in Scotland. 



Source: Categories 1 to 3 as for Table 3. 

Category 4 from figures supplied by Mr. J. T. Smith. 
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The provision of comparative figures to show the movement of prices of hor^-grown 
timber, either standing or in the round, subsequent to decontrol is beset with difhculties. 
There are many limitations in the use of price data derived from^ estate records owing to a 
number of varying factors, including different methods of sale ; quality ; distance from markets ; 
extraction considerations; conditions of sale, etc., all of which hamper the makmg o va 
comparisons from year to year and between sales off one estate and those off another. 

Table 6 shows the price movements of imported timber as compared with other commodities. 

PRICE MOVEMENTS IN TIMBER AS COMPARED WITH OTHER COMMODITIES 
WHOLESALE PRICE'INDEX NUMBERS: 



Table 6. 1938 = 100 





* 

Imported 

Hardwood 


* 

Imported 

Softwood 


Lead 


Copper 


Cotton 


Wool 


Rubber 


Wood 

Pulp 


1938 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1939 


10S.6 


118.6 


102.4 


109.0 


105.2 


103.3 


124.0 


87.4 


1940 


153.8 


204.8 


147.4 


136.5 


154.5 


159.1 


167.7 


199.6 


1941 


166.8 


268.7 


153.2 


136.5 


167.6 


171.3 


189.7 


298.1 


1942 


166.8 


269.4 


153.2 


136.2 


162.4 


171.3 


191.9 


298.1 


1943 


166.8 


269.4 


153.2 


136.5 


145.7 


171.3 


248.6 


299.7 


1944 


166.8 


269.4 


153.2 


136.5 


196.5 


171.3 


251.2 


308.2 


1945 


166.8 


269.4 


169.2 


136.5 


207.9 


170.4 


251.2 


308.2 


1946 


166.8 


269.0 


284.3 


169.S 


239.1 


174.1 


228.9 


277.2 


1947 


207.7 


345.3 


504.0 


286.7 


329.0 


227.5 


176.2 


337.8 


1948 


238.2 


371.5 


566.2 


294.5 


453.2 


334.3 


183.7 


505.7 


1949 


238.2 


372.5 


612.3 


293.2 


460.0 


372.0 


168.5 


414.6 


1950 


273.2 


358.0 


630.8 


393.5 


647.6 


682.9 


479.4 


435.1 


1951 


341.3 


533.5 


959.8 


484.7 


921,9 


939.4 


737.1 


993.8 


1952 


328.5 


587.4 


803.8 


570.6 


709.7 


516.5 


+17.6 


716.1 


1953 


310.9 


535.8 


557.9 


562.5 


580.5 


588.6 


293.9 


471.8 



* Estimated figures only. 



Source: Board of Trade. 
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APPENDIX K 



The Home-grown Timber Advisory Committee 



EXTRACTS FROM THE RELEVANT PROVISIONS OF THE FORESTRY ACT, 1951 

1(1) The duty of the Forestry Commissioners under section three of the Forestr\' Act, 1919, 
shall include the general duty of promoting the establishment and maintenance in Great 
Britain of adequate reserves of growing trees. 

1(2). In relation to the performance of their general duty under this section, the Comrrris- 
sioners shall from time to time, and as a general rule not less than quarterlv, consult with the 
Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee. 

15(1) For the purpose of advising the Commissioners as to the performance of their functions 
under the foregoing provisions of this Act, and such other of their functions as the Com- 
missioners may from tune to time determine, the Commissioners shall maintain ... a central 
advisory committee for Great Britain, to be known as the Home Grown Timber Advisory 
Committee . . . 

15(2) The Chairman and other members of any committee maintained under this section 
shall be appointed by the Commissioners, and shall hold and vacate office in accordance with 
the terms of the instrument by which they are appointed. 

15(3). The Home Grown Timber Advisory Committee shall consist of not more than twenty- 
five members, and of those members (other than the Chairman) — 

(a) not less than six nor more than eight shall be persons appointed by the Commissioners 
after consultation with organisations appearing to them to represent the interest of 
owners of woodlands ; 

(b) not less than six nor more than eight shall be persons appointed by the Commisioners 
after consultation with organisations appearing to them to represent the interest of 
timber merchants. 

26(1). . . . the Commissioners may pay to the members of any advisory committee maintained 
by them in pursuance of this Act such allowances as they may [with the consent of the 
Treasury] determine. 
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Selected Forestry Commission Publications 



■Guide Books (Illustrated) 

Bedgebury (National Pinetum and Forest Plots). (70-636.) 3s. 6d. (3s. \0d.) 



No. 

No. 



Booklets 



1 Woodland Mosses (Fully Illustrated). (71-6-1.) 2s. 6i. (2s. 

2 The Dedication of Woodlands: Principles and Procedure. 

1956. (71-6-2-53.) 2s. 6d. (2s. U., 



Edition, 



U.) 

4th 



No. 

No. 



Forest Operations Series 

The Thinning of Plantations. 2nd Edition, 1951. 

171-7-1 1 • 

The Establishment of Hardwoods by Sowing or Planting (71-7-2.) 

Is. 6a. (Is. ad.) 



Leaflets 

(71-9999). 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 12. 
No. 14. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 
No. 20. 
No. 21. 
No. 23. 
No. 25. 

No. 26. 
No. 27. 
No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 



2d. (Ad.) 
6d. (Sd.) 
2d. (Ad.) 
6d. (U!) 
6d. (Sd.) 
9d. (lid.) 
3d. (Sd.) 



Pine Shoot Beetles. 

The Black Pine Beetle (Hylastes ater) and Allied Beetles 
Conifer Heart-rot 
Honey Fungus. 

Adelges Attacking Spruce and other Conifers. 

Income Tax and Estate Duty on Woodlands. 

Phomopsis Disease of Conifers. 

Larch Canker. 

Chafer Beetles. 

Two Leaf-Cast Diseases of Douglas Fir. 

Elm Disease (Ceratostomella ulmi). 

Watermark Disease of the Cricket Bat Widow. 

Leaf Cast of Larch. 

Pit-props. . ' ' 

Replanting of Felled Coniferous Woodland in Relation to Insect 

Pests. 

The Spruce Bark Beetle. 6d. (8d.) 

Poplar Planting. Ir. 3d. (Is. 5d.) 

Collection and Storage of Acorns and Beech Mast. 4d. (6d.) 

Pissodes Weevils. i 

Sooty Bark Disease of Sycamore. 9d. (lid.) 

Grey Squirrel. A Woodland Pest. 9d. (H^-) 

Pine Looper Moth, Bupalus piniarius. 9d. (lid.) 



6d. (8d.) 
6d. (8d.) 
6d. (8d.) 
4d. (6d.) 
3d. (5d.) 
2d. (4d.) 



Reports 

Annual Report for the Year ended 30th September, 1954. (H.C.18, Session 
1955-56.) 3i. 6d. (3r. 8d.) 

Report by the Commissioners on Post-War Forest Policy, 1943. (Cmd. 6447.) 

4i. (4s. 3d.) 
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Report of the New Forest Committee, 1947. (Cmd, 7245.) 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

Report on Forest Research for the Year ending March, 1955. (71-2-0-55). 

»ll«» 5s. 6d. (5s. lid.) 

Report of the Committee on Hedgerow and Farm Timber, 1955. 

3s. 6d. (3^. 9d.) 



Reports on Census of Woodlands 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



1. Woods of Five Acres and Over. 1947-1949. (71-11-1*) 

, 12^. 6d. {Us. 3d.) 

2. Hedgerow and Park Timber and Woods under Five Acres, 1951. 

(71-11-2*) 5s. (5r. 3d.) 

3. Welsh Coxmty Details. 1947-49. (71-11-3.) 4^. (4r. 5d.) 

4. Scottish County Details. 1947-49. (71-11-4*) 10^. (105. 7d.) 

5. English County Details. 1947-49. (71-11-5*) 125. 6d. (135. 5^^.) 



Bulletins 

No. 14. Forestry Practice. — A Summary of Methods of Establishing Forest 
Nurseries and Plantations with Advice on other Forestry questions for 
Owners, Agents and Foresters. 6th Edition, 1953. (71-5-14-53.) 

35. (35. 3d.) 

No. 17. The Cultivation of the Cricket Bat Willow. (70-31-17.) 2s. (25. 3d.) 
No. 18. Spring Frosts. (7N5-18.) 45. 6d. (45. ll<i.) 

No. 19. Poplars. (71-5-19*) 75. (>d. {Is. 9d.) 

No. 20. Studies on British Beechwoods. (71-5-20*.) 125. 6d. {12s. ll<i.) 

No. 22. Experiments in Tree Planting on Peat. (71-5-22.) IO 5 . (IO 5 . 5iZ.) 
No. 23. Mull and Mor Formation in Relation to Forest Soils. (71-5-23.) 

IO 5 . (IO 5 . 5d.) 

No. 24. The Volume-Basal Area Line. (71-5-24) 9s. {9s. 5if.) 



Britain’s Forests {Illustrated) 



Forest of Ae (Dumfries-shire). (70-555.) 
Culbin (Morayshire). (71-17.) 

Kielder (Northumberland). (70-632.) 

Rheola (Glamorgan). (70-609.) 

Loch And (Perthshire). (70-662.) 

Strathyre (Perthshire). (71-1.) 

Thetford Chase (Norfolk and Suffolk). (71-4.) 
Thornthwaite (Cumberland). (71-3.) 
Drumtochty (Kincardine). (71-14.) 

Glentress (Peebles). (71-15.) 


6d. (8d.) 
1j. (Is. 2d.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 

6d. (8d.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 
Is. 3d. (Is. Sd.) 
Is. (Is. 2d.) 


Forest Records 




No 10. General Volume Tables for Norway Spruce (70-576-10.). 

I,5|. Is. (Is. 2d.) 

No! 11. General Volume Tables for Corsican Pine. (71-576-11.) 

15. 6a. (15. 8a.) 


{continued overleaf) 
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No. 12. 

No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No.. 17. 

No. 19. 
No. 21. 
No. 22. 
No. 23. 
No. 24. 

No. 25. 

No. 26. 
No. 27. 

No. 28, 
No. 29, 



Girdling or Banding as a Means of Increasing Cone Production m 

Pine Plantations. (71-576-12.) lou-i <)d ilWl 

General Volume Tables for Japanese Larch. 9d. (IW. 

General Volume Tables for Douglas (’I'p-lS-) L- od- ( «• «d.) 
Adelges Attacking Japanese and Hybrid Larches. ^ 

Manufacture of Wood Charcoal pi-12-19.) Is. 3d. (H. 5d.) 

Use and Manufacture of Wood Flour. (71-12-21.) 6d. (8d.) 

Shelterbelts for Welsh Hill Farms. (71-12-22.) (2s. 2d.) 

Fires in State Forests, 1929-52. (71-12-23 ) Is. 6d. (Is. 8d.) 

Revised Yield Tables for Conifers (71-12-24-55.) 

Japanese Larches at Dunkeld, Perthshire. A Study in Variation 
-17-25 1 2s. (2s. 2d.) 

Drought Crack of Conifers. (7-12-26.) _ 2s. 6d. (^. 8d.) 

Use of Home-grown Timber in Wood turning and related Trades 
in Scotland. (71-12-27.) W 

Volume Table for Small Hardwood Trees. (71-12-28.) 9d. (Hd.) 
Use of Forest Produce in Sea and River Defence in England and 
Wales. (71-12-29.) 1^- (Is. Sd.) 



National Forest Park Guides [Illustrated) 

Argyll. 3rd Edition. (71-18.) 

Glen Trool (Galloway). 2nd Edition. (71-19.) 

Hardknott (Lake District). (70-569*.) 

Snowdonia.. (71-20*.) i.aj 'jt’i,' 

Queen Elizabeth Forest Park Guide. Ben Lomond, Loch Ard and The 
Trossachs. (71-16.) _ 3s. 6d. (3s. lid.) 

All the above are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, or through any 
bookseller. 



4s. (4s. Sd) 
5s. (5s. 5d.) 
2s. (2s. 3d.) 
5s. (5s. 5d.) 



Pamphlets 

The illustrated pamphlets listed below are not available from H.M. 
Stationery Office, but will be sent free of charge on application to: The 
Secretary, Forestry Commission, 25 Savile Row, London, W.l. 

(1) Grants for Woodland Owners. 

(2) The Forestry Commission in Scotland. 

(3) Forestry in Wales. 

( 4 ) (Also in Welsh: Coedwigaeth yng Nghymru). 

( 5 ) Heath and Forest Fires: Instructions for Fire-fighting. 

(6) Hints on Controlling Grey Squirrels. 

(7) Traps for Grey Squirrels. 

(9) Britain’s New Forests. 

(10) Starting a School Forest. 

(11) Camping in the National Forest Parks. 

(12) Books and Periodicals on Forestry and Allied Subjects. 
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